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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


READERS of my earlier books will find that some of the 
letters and articles quoted in this book are familiartothem. 
They are reprinted because I am now able to place them 
in that fuller perspective which the events of the last 
three months have made possible. 

In some cases I have been able only to describe the 
purport of correspondence, as the letters addressed to me 
were confidential, and I have not sought permission to 
print them. 


November 1939. ROTHERMERE. 


Admiralty, W biteball, 
4th December, 1939. 


MY DEAR ROTHERMERE, 


I hear with interest that you are going to 
tell of your long campaign for British rearmament. 
When the present regime in Germany was new 
you were indeed one of the few voices warning 
Britain of ber need for an overwhelming air 
force and a modernised navy. I know how un- 
grudgingly you have spent time, energy, and 
money in your endeavours to make the nation 
aware of its danger and its need to rearm. 


Our conceptions of sound foreign policy have 
at times differed, but I have appreciated to the 
Jull your patriotism and your sincere desire to see 
Britain virile and secure. 


It is well that you should put on record, and 


not only for our contemporaries, the story of the 
years when we bad to struggle bard to procure the 
necessary measures of rearmament. 


Yours sincerely, 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 
ARMING FOR PEACE 


“© GREAT BRITAIN is the last nation that can afford to 
stake her very existence upon the continuance of peace. No 
other country on earth is so exposed to devastating air attack. 
. . « We need 5,000 war-aeroplanes if we are not to remain 
for ever at the mercy of our neighbours. . . . Germany, when 
she starts to equip herself with aerial armaments based on 
ber already huge civilian flying industry, will surpass us almost 
overnight. From the nearest point of German territory, 
bombing squadrons could reach London in less than two hours. 
Not only that, but the range of action of modern aircraft would 
keep the entire country day and night at their mercy...’ 

As I transcribe those words, in November 1939, it 
is exactly six years since they were published. What I 
foresaw when I wrote them has come to pass. 

Britain is at war with a Germany that during those 
years did concentrate her man-power and machine-power 
upon the building of a great aerial force with which to 
dominate, or attempt to dominate, Europe. 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, have in turn fallen 
into the domination of the Reich. Poland, the only one 
of the three to attempt armed resistance, saw her capital 
city pounded by bombs and reduced to smoking ruins. 

London, the greatest and proudest city that man has 
ever built and sustained, works by day and resigns itself 
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to complete darkness by night, knowing itself to be a 
target for German bombers. Its children have had to 
be evacuated to country areas. Its youth are manning 
air defences. Its adults endeavour to conduct the 
necessary business of the Capital under conditions of 
uncertainty and harassment. German raiders have 
attacked the North and may, at any moment, attack any 
centre of population in the British Isles. 

There is in the minds of Britons no question about 
the outcome of the conflict. The resources of our race, 
applied with our traditional tenacity and courage, will 
defeat Germany. We and our Ally, France, are capable 
of all the endurances that may be demanded of us. It 
may even be that because of those very endurances we 
shall emerge from the conflict re-tempered for the work 
of making life more spacious and gracious for all nations 
than it has ever been, But the cost will be heavy. In 
flesh and blood, in material wealth much will be lost. 
Civilisation which we fight to preserve, may sway 
dangerously, and be hardly saved. 

The pity of it is that had Britain six years ago equipped 
herself to meet a change in Europe that was already 
discernible, this test of our fibre and capacity need never 
have come upon us. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, in his final report to the 
Government after his departure from Berlin, quotes an 
aphorism made by Herr Hitler in one of their conversa- 
tions. It was this: 


“If you wish to succeed by force, you must be strong. If 
you wish to succeed by negotiation, you must be stronger.” 


The tragedy of British foreign policy between the years 
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1933 and the outbreak of war in 1939 was that she tried 
to negotiate without strength. 

When, six years ago, ] endeavoured to turn the 
attention of my countrymen and their statesmen to the 
true significance of the rise of the Nazi Party in Germany 
and pleaded that we should begin at once to rearm 
vigorously, and especially in the air, I was a lone voice. 
My plea was derided; my motives doubted; my object 
libellously misconstrued. I was variously accused of 
being an alarmist, of trying to work up a “ newspaper 
stunt”, of engaging upon some obscure financial 
manceuvre to my personal profit. 

I was an alarmist, in the sense that any man who 
detects danger and declares it is an alarmist. 

The accusation of engaging upon a newspaper stunt 
was pitiably foolish. No newspaper that tells its readers 
with some insistence that they are in jeopardy and must 
begin to forego their social services and abandon their 
comforts in order to pay for arms, can hope to add to 
its popularity. 

The charge of financial manceuvring I foresaw. Before 
I began my campaign for rearmament—of which this 
book is to be the story—I was careful to rid myself of 
any financial holdings that could possibly benefit from 
the success of my efforts. I was in every way, both 
positively and negatively, impoverished by my efforts. 

My motives were extremely simple. Iam, in the true 
sense of the word, a pacifist. I loath the agonies and 
waste of war. From my own great losses in the last 
war, of which I need not write, 1 learnt what suffering 
it causes to the human being, when sons or husbands, 
sweethearts or brothers, are taken in the flower of their 
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youth, and life is left empty. From my knowledge of 
practical affairs, I know that the nations cannot spend 
their efforts in destruction without risking the failure of 
that complicated economic system which keeps us all 
above the level of barbarism. 

The instinct of self-preservation in mankind makes it 
mankind’s first duty to keep the peace. I knew in 1933 
that the peace of mankind must shortly be threatened. 
I knew that while Great Britain remained virtually 
defenceless, she invited attack from those who either 
envied her her many possessions or held grudges against 
her for what they thought were her arrogancies of the 
past. 

I was convinced that only by arming could Britain 
preserve herself from affront and attack. Without force 
to back her words she could not even negotiate with 
well-armed Powers, whose morality was different from 
her own, and hope to persuade them to her point of view 
or her desire. 

That, and that alone, was why all those years ago I 
launched an unpopular campaign against the inertia of 
Britain and the British Government in the face of new 
forces that had arisen in Europe and must, sooner or 
later, direct themselves to Britain’s hurt. 

But why, it may be asked, do I chose now to put on 
record the history of that campaign. It is no use crying 
over spilt milk; it is no use bewailing the errors of the 
past. 

To that I can only reply in words used in the foreword 
of one of my earlier books. They are these: 


‘There is no help in bewailing past errors and missed 
opportunities. There may be help in surveying such errors 
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and chances as guides to future conduct. There is no political 
satisfaction in any merely vindictive impeachment of those 
responsible for past errors. There may be political value in 
an examination of their conduct in an endeavour to discover 
to what extent they were the victims of a system which, if 
retained unamended, may lead us to still more deadly disaster. 

“It is inevitable that a survey of this kind should seem 
egotistical. It is not, however, from any empty egotism that 
I recall and record certain previous utterances which I have 
made on public affairs. There are two motives for so doing : 
to demonstrate that it was possible af the time to detect the 
significance of certain events which was not detected by those 
in political power in this country, and to emphasise that only 
by the most Spartan self-sacrifice and endurance on the part 
of the British peoples can the past failure of our statesmen to 
assess properly those events be redeemed.” 


I am of the firm conviction that when history is written 
with the perspective which only the passage of time 
can permit, the failure of Britain to rearm herself will 
be shown as the gravest betrayal of a trust of which any 
nation has been guilty. The merited applause for the 
almost miraculous speed with which our defences were 
repaired will not wipe out the condemnation for their 
having been allowed to deteriorate when danger was 
already apparent. My personal experiences during my 
fight to rearm Britain in the years of apathy and lethargy 
become, thus, a footnote to history. They demand to 
be recorded, not for any self-gratification of mine, but 
for the guidance of those who will come after. 

We do not want Britain ever again to saunter blind- 
folded to that terrible abyss over which, even now, she 
stands precariously poised. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CHAPTER TWO 
WHY DID BRITAIN DISARM ? 


GREAT BrirTAin’s determination to disarm after the war 
of 1914-18 was a point of honour. It deserves, and 
will receive from history, all commendation. 

Men will probably argue ‘till the last syllable of re- 
corded time’ whether or not armaments are a cause of 
war. It is true that men and tribes fought each other 
long before they had armaments in any real sense. It 
is also true that a nation with a great war machine, 
which has become its pride and which is controlled by 
men with great professional insistence on the virtue of 
the war spirit, will always be tempted to make use of 
that machine. 

One thing is certain: after the war of 1914-18 there 
seemed to be a general agreement amongst the nations 
that the swollen armaments of the period culminating 
in 1914—the armament race—had had much to do with 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Deep in the heart of the extremely complicated 
organism of the Treaty of Versailles was the idea of 
disarmament as a preventive against future wars. 

Germany, the vanquished, was to be forcibly dis- 
armed, but only as the prelude to general disarmament. 

Britain, in the exact spirit of the Treaty, promptly 
set herself to a reduction of armaments. 
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Unfortunately, the Treaty-makers made it possible 
for other nations to arm and rearm. 

Getmany—tightly or wrongly—had many grievances 
against Versailles. She protested that there had been 
no Treaty, but only a dictated peace. She declared that 
she had only consented to an armistice because she had 
been assured that there was to be no vindictive peace. 
She was not to be robbed of territory. She had rid 
herself of her Junkers and her militarists, and was to be 
treated as a great nation, repentant and making honour- 
able terms, rather than as a vanquished enemy. 

When the peace was made it was possible to take one 
of two points of view about conquered Germany. One 
was that she was come to her senses after the bellicose 
mania of Kaiserdom, and could in future be trusted. 
The other was that her repentance and apparent sanity 
were only a lucid interval in which she would recover 
her strength, for another outburst at some later date. 

France, whose lands had twice been invaded by 
Germans in one short life-time, took the second view, 
and not unnaturally. 

Britain, whose lands had suffered nothing more than 
a few air raids, took the first. 

It is possible that had Europe as a whole been unani- 
mous about how to regard Germany, there would 
never have been a Hitler or a new war. There was no 
such unanimity. 

To disarm Germany and then by superior force to 
keep her from making any new mischief was a logical 
policy. It might have seemed brutal, as it did in 1922 
during the invasion of the Ruhr valley, but it would 
probably have been effective. 
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To treat Germany from the first as a regenerated 
nation, to insist upon her having perfect equality in 
arms and standing, would also have been logical. That 
would have prevented the bitter recriminations and the 
agonies of the Republic on which Hitlerism was nurtured. 

What actually happened was that Germany was 
disarmed, but the nations around Germany— including 
the post-Treaty States which had been created from her 
own territory and that of her Allies—were encouraged 
to arm. Within a very short time Germany felt that 
she had round her a stronger ‘ ring of steel’ than that 
which her Kaiser had alleged himself to be fighting 
apainst in 1914. 

To any one who knew the German character it was 
absurd that a nation of over 63,000,000 people of such a 
type would rest easy in such a situation. If Europe did 
not succeed in making general disarmament a reality, 
Germany would soon secretly rearm. But, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned, disarmament had been the 
spirit and the letter of the Treaty—and disarmament 
suited us very well indeed. We had much work to do 
in restoring the trade and overseas credit which four 
years of war had shattered or shaken. We had a 
population which had been promised a land fit for heroes 
to live in, and was clamouring for social services. 

The wide extension of the franchise to hordes of new 
voters completely untrained in either politics or econo- 
mics, the wave of Leftism that was sweeping Europe, 
and the unsettlement that must always follow a war 
caused politicians to be more than usually eager to 
secure votes by the simple process of making wide and 
sweeping promises. Any Parliament that sat as the 
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result of such promises and that faced a huge and mount- 
ing bill each year for pensions, would be only too glad 
to save money by reducing arms expenditure. 

In a Parliamentary system such as ours, this was 
inevitable. The politicians were hardly blameworthy. 
They were the puppets of the system. 

To reduce armaments satisfied the desire to have done 
with the war-like spirit and to satisfy the pledges of 
the Treaty, and it also fulfilled the desire for ‘ good’ 
Budgets. 

He will be a biased historian who blames any states- 
man or Parliament for abiding by disarmament between 
1919 and 1933. 

But during those years Europe was not standing still. 
In Italy in 1922 the wave of Communism had been rolled 
back by the Black Shirts of Mussolini. That sunny and 
proverbially idle land of quiet delights had somehow 
returned to the stark Roman virtues. The mess and 
muddle of parliamentary politicians who had permitted 
the Red Flag to gain an ascendancy for a while had been 
replaced by a system of stern discipline and organisation 
for national greatness. 

In Germany the new Republic had passed through wave 
after wave of economic distress. There, too, parlia- 
mentary government had failed to preserve itself. Its 
representatives were treated scornfully when they 
appealed to their ex-enemies for aid. They began to be 
treated with the same scorn by growing bodies of their 
owncountrymen. The economic distresses of the people 
combined with the sense of unjust degradation as a 
nation to arouse in Munich and Berlin and other German 
Cities a spirit of desperate revolt. Again Communism 
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showed its ugly head. As in Italy, the disease created its 
own remedy. Out of a selection of possible German 
leaders, each with his own little party or group, one 
emerged. He was Adolf Hitler. 

Hitler and his Nazis were pledged above all things else 
to destroy the last vestige of the Treaty of Versailles. 
That meant, if it meant anything, that among the revolu- 
tions they would work on German life and habit, one 
would be the return to a military State. Whatever the 
hated diktat of Versailles might say, Germany would 
rearm. 

And if Germany rearmed, who must be her objects 
of attack? The major victors of the previous war, 
who had framed the dktat to destroy which Germany 
had given the Nazis power. 

Among those newly in power in Germany was one 
who had been amongst the most daring of her air aces. 
He was the slim young airman who had .been awarded 
the decoration which is his country’s equivalent to the 
Victoria Cross and who had taken charge of the dread 
Richthofen Circus. Under his influence, Germany re- 
arming, and Germany with a grudge against Britain, the 
Island Power, would assuredly arm heavily in the air. 
That slim, young air ace has grown into the portly 
figure of Field-Marshal Goering—but the mind of the 
mature and middle-aged man is the mind of the audacious 
young pilot. It believes in the air arm, and it has 
created for Germany an air force of immense numbers. 

While there was a hope of general disarmament—a 
hope that many of us actually never shared—and while 
Germany remained poor and distressed and ina political 
state of chronic internal disorganisation, Britain might 
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disarm without blame to those who disarmed her. After 
all, the task of the statesman is to keep his country secure. 
It is not to pile up arms for the mere lust of possession. 

But there came a day when it was surely evident that 
Germany had changed, even as Italy had changed. 
There came a day when it was apparent that all hope of 
general disarmament had passed. 

The fond illusion that the war of 1914-18 was a war to 
end war was exploded. Europe was again obviously an 
armed camp, and the old enemy of France and Britain was 
in command of men trained in arms. They were men who 
owed their very power to violence and physical courage. 

As a man in charge of great organs of opinion, it had 
been part of my business, for a life-time, to make myself 
acquainted with European peoples and politics. I knew 
Germany and the Germans at first hand, as I knew her 
neighbours, and as I knew the Republics across the 
Atlantic. For nearly half a century I had been in touch 
with all manner of men who shaped and voiced opinion 
in the various countries of the world. Asan omnivorous 
reader, I was saturated in political and economic history. 
I knew why Britain had disarmed. I realised that every 
condition had changed. 

I waited with ready expectation for a change of British 
policy. None came. 

I found, to my frank amazement, that many of my 
most knowledgeable acquaintances in high places derided 
my view that there had indeed come into existence a new 
danger to British security. The new regime in Germany, 
they said, was merely a farcical interregnum. The 
comic little man, Hitler, could not last. He was merely 
the puppet of certain interests, who would drop him 
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when he had served some obscure political purpose. 
The German people were too sane, and had had too 
strong a lesson, ever again to grow militarist and bellicose. 
Britain disarmed was a great exemplar to the world; she 
had nothing to fear. Besides, after the financial crisis of 
1931, and with Labour restive about wage-cuts and 
retarded social services, the idea of a great expenditure on 
arms was palpable folly... . 

But I, who knew why Britain had disarmed, knew only 
too well why Britain must rearm. 

If the official policy of Britain would not change, from 
the same realisation in the minds of the Government, I 
must—I felt—abandon everything else in an endeavour 
to bring about the change. 

In the prevailing mood of public and Parliament it 
seemed a desperate endeavour. What to me seemed so 
clear, seemed to others, apparently, merely a morbid 
phantasy. 

Everybody was so accustomed to an impoverished and 
rather apologetic Germany, everybody had been so con- 
vinced by cartoonists and political humorists that Hitler 
was only a kind of Charlie Chaplin, that any suggestion 
that Germany and her arms were a potential danger was 
received with laughter. 

I faced, too, the ancient dilemma. We were officially 
a friendly neighbour to Germany. It was not possible 
to blurt out one’s fears of a future conflict with her 
rulers. Again, if it were possible to conciliate the new 
Germany by redressing her true grievances, the danger 
from her arms might be averted. It would not be 
politic to antagonise her further by what would only 
seem abuse of her intentions. 
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In warning my countrymen against Germany I should 
be accused, I realised, of frightening myself with a bogey. 
In maintaining an attitude of sympathy to the /egitimate 
aspirations of the new German rulers, I might well be 
accused of pandering to the more brutal sides of Nazism. 
I might well get the worst of both worlds. 

The issue was so vital that I could not hesitate. What 
I had in mind was the salvation of Britain, and all that 
Britain means, from some overwhelming disaster caused 
by her weak and defenceless state in a changing world 
where unexpectedly rearmed opponents might some day 
challenge her to a renewal of the combat of 1914-18. 

That, I remembered, had been a combat in which the 
issue had long been in doubt, and in which we had twice 
been endangered from lack of adequate preparation— 
once by the shell shortage, and once by the lack of anti- 
submarine defences. 

With all this in my mind, I entered upon my fight 
to rearm Britain. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
A CHANGED EUROPE 


In my own mind I had never been easy about the dis- 
armament of Britain. 

Had Hitler never emerged in Germany, had Mussolini 
not taken command so superbly of his nation, Europe 
after the last war would not have been free from danger. 

The Soviet had always declared its enmity towards 
the British Empire. In the East it was obvious that 
Japan would not stay her course towatds expansion 
merely because her ex-Allies were tired of war and arms, 

Even the League of Nations, which was to protect 
mankind against future aggressors, rested its final 
sanction on force, although its sentimental zealots 
forgot this in their enthusiasm for disarmament. 

To a realist in international affairs peace could only 
be secured by one of two things, or a combination of 
both. Either the grievances which cause nations to 
take to arms must be promptly redressed, or the major 
Powers must remain so well armed that any appeal to 
arms by an aggrieved nation must be obviously fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Of all nations, Britain most needed peace. The 
British have always been tough fighters, but they have 
never been a military people. The war-spirit is alien 
to their temperament. They fight well, but they fight 
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reluctantly. Their prosperity has always rested upon 
a steady flow of wotld trade, which any war must 
interrupt. 

The beneficence of three hundred years of trade and 
territorial expansion had made Britain rich and great 
by 1914. The war of that year shook, but did not ruin, 
Britain’s prosperity, and in many ways added to her 
greatness. Another major conflict might not have. such 
happy results. Material considerations thus dictated to 
Britain a pacific policy. Even more compelling were 
the dictates of humanity. The Empire in four years had 
lost a million of its sons and seen virtually every house- 
hold afflicted in some way or another. That was an 
ordeal from a repetition of which any people might 
tightly shrink. 

Between the emergence in 1922 of Italy’s Duce and 
the emergence in 1933 of Germany’s Fiihrer there was 
for Britain a world of diplomatic difference. Italy had 
been Britain’s friend and ally. The two nations had 
attained victory together. Germany had been Britain’s 
enemy, and had suffered at her hands defeat and—what 
the Germans considered—a tyrannical peace treaty. No 
German would have been human who did not blame 
Britain for a part of the sufferings of his country in the 
dreary years following Versailles. 

With Signor Mussolini, until 1935, British relations 
remained amicable. Why they ceased to be so, I must 
discuss later. From the first, Britain’s attitude towards 
the new rulers of Germany was suspicious and unfriendly. 

There was reason for this. Britain, unlike Germany, 
Italy, Hungary and certain other nations of Europe, 
had not seen at work the forces of Communism. To 
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the average Briton it was incomprehensible that any 
political party should ever have to use methods of force 
and repression to attain to power. What, therefore, 
first smote the British mind about the triumph of 
the Nazis was the brutality which had been employed. 
The British forgot, if they had ever fully known about, 
the days when German ex-service men were spat upon 
and beaten up by the German Reds. They realised only 
that the new rulers had come into power after a campaign 
of physical intimidation. 

It also seemed incredible that Germany, having had 
one terrible lesson to teach her where militarism leads a 
nation, should ever again become aggressive. 

Neither the British people nor their leaders really 
grasped the significance of the new Germany. They 
failed utterly to understand the psychology and mentality 
of the German leaders of the new dispensation, Had 
they understood these‘men properly, the tone of the 
British Press and British speeches would have been less 
that of contemptuous amusement and more of anxious 
alertness. 

At the beginning of my fight for British rearmament 
I was under no illusions about the German leaders. As 
early as October sth, 1934, I wrote to the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, a letter about British 
preparedness which I ended with strongly prophetic 
words about the change in the character and policy of 
Germany’s leaders now that the Nazis were in power. 
I specifically warned him that in my view, with my 
special sources of information about Germany, we were 
entering into the era of what soon became known as 
power-politics. 
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Writing in the same year to Sir John Simon, I said, 
using the same phrase about the German leaders, 
“these men, with their direct objective minds, are . . . 
daring and dangerous.” 

It seemed to me that, as I have indicated in the 
preceding chapter, the situation of Britain, after the 
seizure of power by Herr Hitler, was simple to realise, 
however difficult it might be to handle. If new Ger- 
many had grievances, they should be examined sym- 
pathetically by Britain and France, and, if found just, 
redressed, While this attempt to remove potential 
causes of war was proceeding, Britain and France should 
both use every effort to rearm against two possible 
emergencies. One was the possibility that Germany, 
newly armed with modern weapons, would accept no 
redress, and would endeavour by aerial force to re- 
establish herself in her old position. The other was 
that, knowing Britain to be disarmed, she would treat 
any attempt at negotiation with contempt, and press 
forward claims beyond her due. 

The form of government which Germany had adopted 
after her whiff of Communism made her new governors 
the natural allies of Italy, who had devised that very 
form of government after a similar experience. The 
fact that neither Germany nor Italy had any Imperial 
possessions of any great value or extent also drew them 
diplomatically together. It seemed to me, therefore, 
to be vital that Britain should do nothing to antagonise 
Italy, as that would throw her into the arms of her new 
associate. (I could not, in those early days, foresee 
the diplomatic follies which would link both our old allies, 
Italy and Japan, to Germany in the anti-Comintern Pact.) 
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From my knowledge of the personalities active in all 
shades of European politics, I felt that I knew exactly 
what type of man had to be dealt with in Berlin by our 
Government and its representatives. I also felt that I 
knew the kind of entourage which surrounded him. At 
that time I had met neither Herr Hitler nor his associates, 
but when, during the attempt to stave off war by a better 
understanding between the two nations, I did meet 
them, my judgment was confirmed. 

The penurious house-painter who serves as a corporal 
and then rises to be the head of a great State is bound to 
feel as Napoleon felt—that he is the creature of destiny. 
He is bound to feel that something outside and beyond 
himself is controlling him and leading him from obscurity 
to incredible power. He begins to believe in his star. 
At an early stage he openly talks of that star. It was so 
with Bonaparte; it is so with Hitler. 

There is nothing impious in such an attitude. All 
men who have emerged from obscurity to power have 
felt it. Cromwell, with his “‘ the Lord made them as 
stubble to our swords,” had the same elation. Kipling 
put it into the mouth of Diego Valdez, the High Admiral 
of Spain, in that familiar poem which begins : 


The God of Fair Beginnings 

Hath prospered here my hand— 
The cargoes of my lading, 

And the keels of my command, 
For out of many ventures 

That sailed with hopes as high, 
My own have made the better trade, 

And Admiral am I! 
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The Fihrer of a united Germany might well feel that 
emotion to excess, and communicate it to those about 
him. 

Unfortunately, it is an emotion foreign to the normal 
diplomat or fireside politician, who, when he meets it 
in another, can neither understand it nor use it to his 
own advantage and that of his country. 

Hitler and his immediate colleagues had risen from 
the depths of national and personal despair to great 
power. They were worshipped like gods by the youth 
of their race and by the generation which had fought 
with them in the Great War. That worship centred 
itself upon the Man of Destiny, upon whom his adoring 
associates began to confer a mystic infallibility, such as 
the Church gives to its Pope. 

He and they had known the blood and mud of the 
front-line trenches. They had known savage encounters 
in the streets of their own country. Many of them had 
been persecuted for their zeal. Hitler himself had known 
the inside of a jail, And now he had brought them, and 
they him, to such a peak of power as no German had 
ever known. Frederick the Great had been the auto- 
cratic ruler of a small Germany; Bismarck had been 
director of an enlarged Germany. But Adolf Hitler, 
by determination and the ruthless exercise of force, 
was the unchallenged ruler of a Germany such as the 
other two could not have dreamt. 

Such a man and such a group, mystically inflamed, 
bred to the use of force, new to a power that had been 
desperately won, would, I knew, need careful handling. 

We had reason to suspect that the Republic they had 
overthrown had already begun secretly to arm. These 
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men would most certainly accelerate such rearmament. 
With the pace of modern industry and their absolute 
command over their vast population, they could equip 
themselves with great speed for a sudden conflict. 

With great quantities of bombing aeroplanes and 
wide-ranging submarines they might even attempt to 
intimidate Britain and France before these two allies 
could awaken from the torpor which had seized their 
armament factories after the signing of the peace treaties. 

It will be seen that I began my fight for rearmament 
with an acute apprehension that before it was well 
launched, long before it had succeeded in persuading 
Britain to rearm, the contempt with which politicians 
and press commentators treated the new German rulers - 
might precipitate a conflict which would find us unready. 

Because of this, I endeavoured to conduct my campaign 
in such a way that its vehemence would not excite 
resentment in Berlin. I tried—and it was a difficult and 
subtle task—to better relations between my own people 
and the Germans even while I urged rearmament against 
the German danger which I foresaw. 

Looking back, I have not the slightest doubts of my 
wisdom in this matter. 

The solitary visit I paid to Herr Hitler in 1937 con- 
vinced me that my reading of his character and tem- 
perament was correct. 

At Berchtesgaden, when I met that simply clad man, 
I found about him the atmosphere that I have already 
described. He was the supreme and infallible caliph. 
As Sir Nevile Henderson says in his Final Report, “ Herr 
Hitler alone decided policy.” 

In that Report Sir Nevile says something else, which 
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for a moment I would like to discuss, as it has a bearing 
on my rearmament campaign. Writing on September 
20th, 1939, when we were already at war with Germany, 
our ex-Ambassador to Berlin says :— 


“It would be idle to deny the great achievements of the 
man who restored to the German nation its self-res and 
its disciplined orderliness. The tyrannical methods which 
were employed within Germany itself to obtain this result 
were detestable, but were Germany’s own concern. Many of 
Herr Hitler’s social reforms, in spite of their complete dis- 
regard for personal liberty of thought, word and deed, were 
on highly advanced democratic lines. The ‘ Strength through 
Joy’ movement, the care of the physical fitness of the nation, 
and, above all, the organisation of the labour camps, an idea 
which Herr Hitler once told me that he borrowed from 
Bulgaria, are typical examples of a benevolent dictatorship. 
Nor can the appeal of Nazism with its slogans so attractive to a 
not over-discerning youth be ignored. Much of its legislation 
in this respect will survive in a new and better world. . . .” 


And again :— 


“I should like to state here, parenthetically but emphatic- 
ally, that Herr Hitler’s constant repetition of his desire for 
good relations with Great Britain was undoubtedly a sincere 
conviction. He will prove in the future a fascinating study 
for the historian aad the biographer with psychological 
leanings. .. .”’ 


What Sir Nevile, with his close experience, expresses 
in those passages about the German leader who had 
forced us into war, I felt from almost the first days: of 
his regime. In the relatively few letters which Hitler 
sent to me, his desire for Anglo-German friendship was 
insistent, and, as Sir Nevile Henderson testifies, un- 
doubtedly sincere. 

To have launched a campaign for arms in such a way 
that the better side of Herr Hitler would have been 
killed, and the worst side vivified, would have been 
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the greatest folly.. It would have hastened the very 
catastrophe which I was anxious for the world to avoid. 
I did not primarily want a strongly armed Britain in 
order that some day she might win a war against Germany, 
but that she might never have to fight a war with anyone. 

I therefore made it my business to see that in my 
endeavours to awaken Britain to her danger, I said 
nothing of Germany and her leaders that was not 
courteous. In my correspondence with Herr Hitler 
and his associates, which was spasmodic, I used the 
language that he was accustomed to hear from those 
about him. I wished that his star might rise higher, 
being always careful to add that I regarded him as a 
great pacific regenerator and builder of his nation. 
I congratulated him on those things of which Sir Nevile, 
like all fair-minded men, has written in appreciation. I 
encouraged him, by judicious appreciation, in his dream 
of Anglo-German friendship. There was a time when, 
with Mr. Chamberlain, I fancied that the better side of 
the Fiihrer had conquered the other, and that his co- 
operation in forming a new and just Europe was to be 
ours. 

Not only was there a better side to Hitler, as Sir 
Nevile Henderson has emphasised, but it was a quite 
remarkable better side. The Mr. Hyde in him conquered 
the Dr. Jekyll, but the Dr. Jekyll was a fascinating 
person. Since it was my business, and that of all our 
diplomats and statesmen to encourage the Dr. Jekyll 
in Hitler—since some of his own entourage were only 
too eager to develop in him the evil Mr. Hyde—I tried 
always, in anything I published about him and in my 
correspondence with him, to stress my belief in that side 
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of his dual character. It seemed to me that if he con- 
ceived the idea that the world expected from him the 
acts of a great statesman, and the conduct of 2 gentleman 
in diplomacy, it was in him to respond to the expectation. 
Thete was, indeed, a period when to this expectation, 
displayed by Mr. Chamberlain and others, there was a 
response. 

The attitude of the “‘ Man of Destiny,” about which I 
have earlier written, was no pose with Hitler. His 
personal circle encouraged him in a belief in astrology 
and the more doubtful aspects of his mysticism, but the 
man himself really conceived that he had a great mission 
to perform, In the early and mid years of his career as 
Fithrer—that is, between 1933 and 1938—he was con- 
vinced that he had been called from his social obscurity 
to power not to make war, but to preserve peace and 
rebuild both spiritual and physical Germany. 

Without for a moment comparing the men I am about 
to mention, I can safely say that to deride the German 
Fihrer because he was once a poor house-painter, and 
to make that a reason for believing him devoid of culture 
—in our English sense of the word—1s about as sensible 
as to deny culture to Shakespeare because he was once a 
horse-holder in the gutters of Bankside, or to denigrate 
Mr. Wells because he was once a shop assistant, or to 
deny that James Thomson was a poet because he was 
once an army schoolmaster. 

The acquisitive brain of the Austrian corporal soon 
caused him to outleap the educational restrictions of his 
boyhood. 

I stress this aspect of the man at this moment not to 
extenuate anything in his betrayal of peace (and his own 
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often-expressed ideals) in his assaults on Prague and 
Warsaw, but because it is necessary to understand that, 
until Prague, there was a Hitler upon whom hopes 
could be reared, to whom the early brutalities of Nazism 
might be forgiven, as the Irish brutalities of Cromwell 
were forgiven, as being dreadful necessities for which 
the major achievement made amends. 

Once when I talked with him he grew almost lyrical 
as he described to me what he thought his true mission 
was to be. It was to fill a great sociological dream of 
his youth. 


“I was young in a great city, the city of Vienna. I had 
dreams of being myself a great artist and architect. I intend, 
now that I have the necessary power, to refashion Germany. 
I will see before I die the men of the twentieth century housed 
like men of their own time, and not like men of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. They shall have houses with adequate 
air space, with plenty of cheap water and light and power. 
These houses shall be set in streets and squares with adequate 
air space. There shall be roads and railways leading about 
Germany, so that the city workers shall be able to go swiftly 
and cheaply to the beauty spots of their land. The workers 
shall have good holidays by land and river and sea.” 


I asked how he proposed that these amenities should 
be paid for, 1f they were to be so lavishly given. That 
aspect of his aspiration he had carefully pondered. 


‘* Much of the wealth created by industry is badly applied. 
Labour that could make my houses and roads has been in the 
past used to make unnecessary and even ugly things. We 
shall direct it1n anew way. As to holidays, when the workers 
take their holidays now, about 20 per cent. of their mone 
goes to a mass of middlemen, who make their own profit 
thus. By ie organisation this proportion of cost that 
now goes to these various and sometimes overlapping func- 
tionarics can be reduced to not inore than ro per cent. Under 
State control we can send workers in State-owned ships to 
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State-owned hostels, or we can send them on cruises where 
they will spend nothing beyond the bare cost of their keep and 
transport. .. .” 


He had, in fact, a Utopian Germany in his mind to 
which he hoped to devote himself when his power was 
secure. His desire to bring all Germans into the Reich— 
which, in its attempted attainment, led him to so many 
blind brutalities—was, as he expressed it, a desire to 
remove so many “ living discords ” from Europe. 

These dreams of a new Germany, and of a lasting 
fame as the greatest sociological reformer of all time, 
could only come to actuality, he knew, if Germany 
could achieve friendship with Britain. Our Ambassador 
had good reason for stressing, even after the outbreak 
of war, the sincerity of this conviction in our enemy. 
It was at the very roots of Hitler’s diplomatic being. 
The tragedy is that he, and certain people about him, 
failed utterly to grasp the British character and psychology, 
and persistently showed to the British that aspect of 
the German character which is most repellent to our 
people. Eventually there came Prague, when it was 
obvious that tacit appeals to the better Hitler were 
thenceforward useless. 

Hlitler came to power on January 31st, 1933. On 
November 14th, 1933, I had published in The Daz/y Mail, 
at the time of the German elections which confirmed 
Hitler in his coup, an article which, under the blunt heading 
“Disarmament Means W’ar”’, said flatly enough :— 


“The triumph of Herr Hitler in the German elections is 
one of the most remarkable events of our time. By some- 
thing over 40,000,000 to 2,000,000 votes his countrymen have 
declared their absolute confidence in him. 

** This ‘incomparable victory’ has been achieved by Herr 
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Hitler through undoubted qualities of leadership. It marks 
the close of a revolution which has been carried out with less 
bloodshed and confusion than any other such movement in 
history. The Communist menace is finally exorcised. . . . 

** Behind him now stands a ‘ totalitarian State’ which, by 
reason of its form of Government, can act with greater energy 
and speed than any Parliamentary Administration, where 
everything is dependent on debate. It is a most significant 
fact that side by side with Herr Hitler stands at the head of 
this State General Goering, who served in the war in the 
world-renowned Richthofen ‘circus’ as an airman and is 
now German Air Commissioner. The rapid expansion of the 
German Air Force as the result of bis influence may be taken for 

canted. 

‘* Everywhere abroad the air arm is being more and more 
definitely regarded as the decisive weapon of the future. 
While in Germany General Goering can champion its needs 
most effectively with the ‘ Leader,’ in Italy Signor Mussolini 
has just taken all three services, Air, Navy and Army, into his 
strong hands, so as to make certain that the Air is not sacri- 
ficed to the jealousies of the older services. It is necessary 
for the British public to mark these developments. 

‘* The Socialist Party once more demanded yesterday in the 
House of Commons that Great Britain should still further 
reduce her already attenuated armaments. It is a mad sug- 
gestion. In the present state of the world disarmament means war. 

“* No country with such vast possessions as ours can expect 
to live long on sufferance.”’ 


That, without an unseemly affront to the new Govern- 


ment of a friendly State, was as straight a warning as any 
man in a responsible position could give to this country 
that the Nazi triumph meant peril for Britain. 


If to this point of my story I have made myself plain, 


it will be seen that in 1933, when Hitler was being 
universally derided as the Charlie Chaplin of politics, 
I knew the menace he meant to Britain, I warned my 
countrymen against it, and I pleaded for preparation. 
But I cherished a hope that by judicious diplomacy 
Britain, while arming rapidly, could so affect the new 
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tulers of Germany that the menace could be averted, 
and that European peace could be preserved. 

If Britain armed speedily, before the new forces in 
Germany had fully armed, then war, I knew, would not 
come. Only if Germany believed that Britain would not 
ot could not fight, would there be aggression by the Nazis. 
Speed was the essence of the whole business. 

The events of 1937, 1938 and 1939 were to prove how 
tight was my diagnosis. Under the mad conviction 
that Britain neither could nor would fight, the Nazis 
eventually challenged a conflict. They will learn their 
lesson, the lesson that Philip of Spain, Louis XIV and 
Napoleon had to learn—that the bulldog, slow to do 
more than growl, is a terror when he begins his share 
of the fighting, and never lets go until his enemy is 
conquered. But had it not been for our long delay in 
beginning to rearm in the face of the infant menace, 
there might have been no such challenge, and no war. 

Before | tell of what lethargy, apathy and derision my 
fight for rearmament encountered in 1933, 1934 and 1935 
—vital and wasted years—I wish, quite briefly, to 
consider just what effect on Europe a strong Britain 
would have had at that time. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
BRITAIN INVITES ATTACK 


THERE exist many honest-minded people who seem 
genuinely incapable of reconciling a desire for peace with 
a desire for adequate arms. They cannot understand 
that a man can call himself a pacifist and yet refuse 
to disarm himself. 

It was such people who made the majority of those who 
after 1918 were the most strenuous supporters of dis- 
armament, and were to be the most vocal opponents of 
rearmament. 

Had general disarmament followed the disarmament 
of Germany, the position might have been different, 
although it is arguable that general disarmament is an 
idle dream, that all the world can never be trusted to 
abide by it. As things were in 1933, there were several 
sides to the case for rearmament which I then began, as a 
solitary voice, to put to the public. 

There was, first, that side at which I have already 
glanced in my quotation from an early article in my 
campaign. Britain was rich in possessions and trade. 
She might well be the target of any rapacious and 
poverty-stricken nation which imagined that her posses- 
sions could be taken by force. 

Another facet of this side of the case for rearmament 
was that Britain, having, with her Allies, defeated 
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Germany and the Central Powers, was cheerfully pre- 
pared—in the good old British way—to let bygones be 
bygones, but her defeated foes might not be so ready to 
forgive and forget. Once rearmed, those enemies might 
decide to reopen the contest. Similarly, Britain had 
assisted, through Versailles, in stripping and dismem- 
bering her foes of 1914, and those foes declared and 
believed that this was a breach of faith. They had a 
deep and abiding grudge against the victors. That 
grudge they might try to repay if ever their arms could be 
brought to a state that made Britain’s defeat in a sudden 
war seem likely. 

But there was another side to the armament question. 
Although Britain had pledged herself by word and deed 
to the fullest possible use of the League of Nations as an 
instrument for settling international disputes, she owed 
her influence at its board to the fact that she was a major 
Power. A major Power, in the eyes of the cynical 
world, is not merely a wealthy or a moral Power, but a 
strong Power. If Britain ceased to be of her old stature 
in the world, her influence would wane. 

The League might well fail to achieve its purposes. It 
had failed, as early as 1922, when Italy bombed the 
island of Corfu; it had failed when Memel in 1923 had 
been snatched away from its own jurisdiction; it had 
failed in the Far East. If it failed to settle a dispute 
nearer to Britain’s home and interest than any of these, 
Britain might find herself compelled to negotiate direct 
with strongly armed Powers. Her negotiations would 
have singularly little hope of success if she were known 
to be without the physical power to resist force should 
it be applied or to apply force should it be necessary. 
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To phrase these matters another way—it was necessary 
that Britain should rearm so that any virile neighbour 
should not break the peace by attacking her, and that she 
might prevent such a nation from breaking the peace by 
attacking anyone else to whom Britain might promise 
aid. It was even more necessary that she should rearm 
in readiness for some attack that might be launched 
despite the absence of any appearance of its possible 
success. 

For her to remain unarmed was for her to invite 
attack and to encourage lawlessness not only outside her 
own borders, but in her acknowledged and legitimate 
spheres of influence. 

Britain herself had no claims on any European Power. 
As her political enemies put it, she had grabbed all she 
wanted, and was satisfied to sit back and enjoy the loot. 
If she armed, none could pretend that she was herself 
preparing to be aggressive. She was, probably, the one 
nation in the world, with the exception of the United 
States of America, which could rearm without any 
suspicion of her being about to take to the war-path. 

Whatever secret arms the deposed German Republic 
had managed to accumulate, they could not be great in 
either quantity or calibre. Britain, a highly indus- 
trialised nation, could easily in the years 1933-35 have 
built for herself a stupendous air force, could have 
modernised her navy, and could have equipped her army 
both with men and material at a speed equal to, if not 
greater than, that possible in Germany, where the new 
regime had for a time other internal tasks to perform. 

So equipped she would not only have been, in con- 
temporary Europe, invulnerable; she would also have 
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been terrible to contemplate as the possible avenger or 
punisher of any misdeed. Her wish and her will would 
have been of paramount importance to every European 
nation, and particularly so to the newly organised 
Germany. In the Mediterranean her word would have 
been law. 

To her, Germany and Italy would have been compelled 
to appear as suitors for friendship and favour. 

Britain would, in a word, have reassumed her old 
position in Europe as the arbiter of international destinies. 
She would have stood where she stood in the days of 
Palmerston, but with far more than Palmerston’s power 
to make good her words. 

So equipped, Britain could have afforded to offer as 
acts of grace revisions of the hated peace treaties of 
Versailles and Trianon without any suspicion of weak- 
ness, or of attempting to pay Danegeld to the dissatisfied 
nations who had suffered injustice and wrong under those 
treaties. So equipped, her word would have been no 
less potent with her allies than with her ex-enemies. 

“* One battleship is worth ten diplomats,” said Horatio 
Nelson. One diplomat with a battleship behind him is 
certainly worth a wilderness of diplomats with none. 
By sheer virtue of her restored strength in a Continent 
which was turning again to physical strength, Britain’s 
diplomacy would have been supreme. 

Much would have followed. The whole course of 
political development in both Italy and Germany would 
have been different. 

Italy, the old friend, would have voiced her colonial 
ambition less brusquely and arrogantly. The fatal folly 
of Sanctions—those partial, futile, provocative Sanctions 
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of 1935—would never have been committed. The 
anti-Comintern Pact would have had no birth. Japan 
would not have seen Britain’s will flouted by Italy and 
Germany and Spain, in quick succession, and would, in 
all probability, never have launched the attack on China 
IN 1937- 

It was not in the human mind to foresee in detail the 
events of 1935 and 1937, but it was well within the scope 
of the human mind to foresee that a weak Britain facing 
a strong Germany, a strong Italy, and a strong and 
arrogant Japan must be reduced in diplomatic stature. 
Such a reduction could only mean the economic im- 
poverishment of a land that lived by overseas trade, no 
less than its political belittlement. 

And there was no doubt at all that all these nations were 
arming, arming quickly and arming well. 

Though there might never again be an armed conflict 
between major Powers; though all rearmament and all 
bluster and menace might prove to be but diplomatic 
weapons in a war of wills that would never come to 
blows, though Britain in a new humane world might 
never be attacked—still, she had desperate need to be at 
least on a parity of arms with any combination of 
Powers that might confront her around even a seemingly 
pacific conference table. Her economic existence might 
depend on that, even if her political security did not. 

The more I brooded and talked of these aspects of our 
position, vss-d-vis Germany, vis-a-vis the Mediterranean, 
vis-d-vis Japan and our Far Eastern interests, the more 
convinced was I that arms we must have, and have 
quickly. The more amazed did I grow as each day and 
each week and each month went past and there came from 
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Whitehall and Westminster no sign that my construction 
of our position was confirmed by those in political charge 
of our destinies, and no sign that they shared my 
apprehensions. 

Hitler, as I have recalled, came to open power at the 
end of January 1933. I knew what that implied; I 
had in private talks discussed all implications with those 
whom I knew to be influential in Government. The 
German elections confirmed Hitler in his new power, 
and were very promptly scoffed at in our own public 
prints as merely an exhibition of tyranny which could not 
prevent one who was still called a comic little man from 
toppling from power in a very short time. 

From my knowledge, from everybody’s knowledge, of 
the men and the history of the Nazi movement, this could 
not be right. Power so attained was power that would 
be kept. Power so attained and so kept would not 
diminish, but would increase. Its increase would 
augment our national danger so long as we remained 
virtually defenceless, and particularly as the national 
tone towards it was provocative and insulting. 

This, then, was my thought when, on November 7th, 
1933, I launched the first published article in my campaign 
for British rearmament. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE FIGHT FOR REARMAMENT BEGINS 


Desprre the marvellous work done by the airmen of all 
nations in the war of 1914-18, the skill and gallantry 
which they showed, the air arm as a military instrument 
was at the end of that war still in its infancy. 

In the years between the Armistice and the advent of 
Herr Hitler, ranges and staying power, speed and carty- 
ing capacity, of all types of aeroplane had enormously 
increased. Bombers, fighters and reconnaissance 
machines had improved out of all imagination. 

As Britain occupies a group of islands within a re- 
latively few miles of the coastlines of potential enemies, 
her chief anxiety in any new war would be the bomber. 
That was obvious. In the early 1930’s the answer to 
the bomber had not been found. There were fighter 
*planes and there were anti-aircraft guns, but many 
military and aerial experts, and many statesmen, includ- 
ing Mr. Baldwin, doubted if these could guarantee to 
bring down more than a small proportion of aerial 
invaders. The possession of a retaliatory bombing 
fleet, however, might deter such raiders from attempting 
an attack. It was "planes therefore which were our 
prime and immediate need when I wrote and published 
that first article in the November of 1933. It was 
this :— 
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WE NEED 5,000 WAR- PLANES 


“In the most vital of all departments of our national 
defence the Government is gravely neglecting its duty. 

“‘ Not since the Dutch Fleet burnt British shipping in the 
Medway 250 years ago has this ga? been so inadequately 
pares against the possibility of foreign attack as it is 
to-day. 

‘“‘ The fifteen years that have passed since the Great War 
have seen as much progress in armaments as the fifty that 
preceded them. During that time other nations have kept 
up with the requirements of their security; we have fallen far 
behind ours. 

“‘ The next war in Europe will be as different from the last 
as that was different from the Crimean campaign. It will 
begin with mass aeroplane attacks upon the great cities of the 
weaker Power. It may even end with them—and that right 
speedily—for, as Marshal Foch warned us, such attacks, 

“** Owing to their crushing moral effect upon a nation, may impress 
public opinion to the point of disarming the Government, thus 
become decisive.” 

““We are powerless to resist these perils. Successful 
defence in the air requires a preponderance of at least two to 
one. 

*‘Our home defence force of 490 machines would be 
fortunate if it were not outnumbered in similar proportion 
by that of any other European State with which we might 
come into conflict. 

** Of all the Great Powers we are the weakest in the air. 
There is a short-sighted Geneva-doped section of public 
opinion in this country which finds t satisfaction in such 
a state of affairs. To their perverted minds there appears to 
be a virtue in defencelessness, though they would be the first 
to be seized with hysterical panic if we ever had to pay the 
natural penalty of the risks we are so rashly running. 

** Though I am a constant traveller, I have never heard a 
Frenchman express the view that his country was too lavishly 
equipped with the 3,000 acroplanes it maintains in constant 
readiness for national defence. No Italian criticises his 
Government as extravagant for having 1,507 war-acroplames 
at its disposition. Even the people of the United States, 
isolated as they are by thousands of miles of ocean, find it 
natural that the American Air Force should possess 2,826 
machines. 

“* The taxpayers of these countries are just as reluctant as 
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our own to see their money wasted. But they have too much 
common sense to believe that under present world conditions 
it is anything but the most recklessly foolish of economies to 
be insufficiently defended in that most vulnerable of all areas, 
the sky above their heads. 

‘* Great Britain is the last nation that can afford to stake her 
very existence upon the continuance of world peace. No 
other country on earth is so exposed to devastating air attack. 
Our capital city offers an almost ideal target for enemy bombers. 
It lies in the corner of the kingdom which is most accessible 
to air-raiders, with a broad estuary to guide them to its heart. 
Not only is it the centre of government, but it forms the 
greatest concentration of wealth and energy in the country, 
and through it one-third of the nation draws its supplies of 
food, which aerial bombing would instantly disorganise. 
Though we were to double the size of our Navy and our 
Army, we could at present be decisively defeated in any new 
European war by aerial action alone. 

“* Generations of immunity from invasion, based on former 
preponderance at sea, have given the British nation a false 
sense of security. That immunity exists no longer. The 
Navy in which we used to trust is not only powerless to shield 
us from the new danger to which we are exposed but would 
be itself in peril. It 1s a matter of common knowledge that 
in any future war in which we were engaged no battleship or 
cruiser would be able to navigate our home waters without 
meeting almost certain destruction from the air. 

“Yet, while our Air Force remains hopelessly inadequate, 
there are people so blind to obvious facts that they are urging 
the Government to squander millions of money on building 
more warships. Though I myself was one of the founders of 
the Navy League at the end of the last century, when naval 
power was the best guarantee of our security, I most strongly 
oppose any further expenditure upon the Fleet until our first 
line of defence, which 1s now the Air Force, has been raised 
to at least three times its present strength. 

““We need 5,000 war-aeroplanes if we are not to remain 
for ever at the mercy of our neighbours. 

** France could conquer England to-day without landing a 
single soldier on our shores or fighting a single naval engage- 
ment. Germany, when she starts to equip herself with acrial 
armaments based on her already huge civilian flying industry, 
will surpass us almost overnight. From the nearest point of 
German territory, bombing squadrons could reach London in 
less than two hours. Not only that, but the range of action 
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of modern aircraft would keep the entire country day and 
night at their mercy. 

‘* Military transport by air has reached a stage which lays 
us Open to actual invasion. ‘ Within an hour of a declaration 
of war,’ said the Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette last month, 
‘small combined forces could descend out of the sky and 
attack vital spots of this country.’ Last February the United 
States Army conveyed a whole brigade of field artillery by 
air, the guns opening fire a few minutes after landing. 

‘* If we fail to fill this fatal gap in our national defences, it 
is quite possible that many of us will live to see our country 
confronted at a few hours’ notice with the choice between 
acceptance of a humiliating ultimatum and virtual annihilation 
from the air. 

‘* Though we have allowed four Powers to surpass us in 
acria] armaments, our need of them is greater than that of any 
other nation. The Royal Air Force is scattered throughout 
the world. Its squadrons are spread about the North-West 
frontier of India, Palestine and Transjordania, Egypt and the 
Sudan. It would be impossible to recall these machines in 
the hour of national danger; they are needed too badly where 
they are. 

‘© No onc has fought for the curtailment of national expendi- 
ture more consistently than I; but I say that our present 
policy in aerial defence is a policy of suicide. We should 
condemn the folly of a property-owner who saved money by 
stinting his fire-insurance, but our Government is content to 
leave the whole nation exposed to risks just as real and far 
more deadly. Since 1925 we have actually cut down our 
annual outlay on the Air Force by nearly 10 per cent. In 
that same period the similar expenditure of France and the 
United States has more than doubled. 

“It would, of course, be necessary that the expansion of 
the Royal Air Force required for national safety should be 
accompanied by ruthless economies in that extravagant ground 
organisation which has made our air arm so disproportionately 
expensive to maintain. 

““The British Government’s unsuccessful effort to per- 
suade other nations to disarm by practical example has lasted 
long enough. In the House of Commons last May the Prime 
Minister stated that the increase of our Air Force to a one- 
Power standard ‘could not be considered apart from the 
results of the Disarmament Conference.’ Those results are 
manifest in its virtual collapse. The time has come for us to 
pay heed to our own peril and to meet it by creating without 
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delay the most powerful Air Force in Europe. We can raise 
our aerial strength to 5,000 machines for less than the cost of 
three such huge and dubiously valuable battleships as the 
Lord Nelson. Our aircraft industry, a vital element of the 
nation’s trade and transport, would receive a much-needed 
impetus from increased construction. 

‘No foreign country will see any provocation in this 
action of making our defensive forces proportionate to our 
needs. We want these machines as an element of national 
safety. Their purpose will be to act as an aerial garrison of 
these islands. In building them we shall arouse no more 
apprehension abroad than if we doubled the number of guns 
on Dover breakwater. 

** If such an ss eet of our aerial strength were combined 
with a defensive Franco-British alliance, the peace of Europe 
would be established indefinitely on unshakeable foundations. 

‘* Trade will always follow the flag whether across the oceans 
or through the skies. 

‘* Britain’s past prosperity has rested on the sea. Her 
future lies in the air. We need 5,000 war-’planes |” 
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HavinG published the article ‘“‘ We Need 5,000 War 
Planes,” I followed it up by various leading articles in 
the papers of which I then had political control. These 
included the article from which I have already quoted, 
drawing public attention to the specific danger of the 
new Germany to Great Britain. 

In some quarters there was indignation with my 
efforts to arouse Britain, on the grounds that I was 
needlessly making Germany aware of our weakness. 

My answer to that was simple. Whatever else could 
be said of Germany, either before or after the war of 
1914, it could not be said that her Intelligence Service 
was slow or inefficient. It was not possible that my 
articles could tell the ex-soldiers and ex-airmen in the 
German ministries anything about Britain’s lack of 
defences that they did not know. 

A week after my first article, demanding 5,000 war 
*planes, had appeared, I published a second article. 
Although it has since been reprinted, it has its place in 
this narrative, if only because it draws attention again 
to the early date at which M. Georges Mandel in France 
was warning his own countrymen of Germany’s 
armaments. 
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“WHAT WILL THE NEXT WAR BE LIKE? 

“* Britain’s safety at this moment depends entirely on the 
forbearance of oaks nations. : 

“‘ Our professional Army, which was never anything more 
than an Imperial police-force, has been cut down. We have 
lost that supremacy at sea which was our safeguard in times 
gone by. orst of all, our Air Force—now the first line of 

ence, not only of these islands but of the merchant shippin 
on which we rely for our very existence—has been so reduce 
ae it is hardly large enough to do battle with a Balkan 

tate. 

“The British public’s indifference to its danger is due to 
the fact that it regards national defence as a technical question 
which may safely be left to military experts. 

‘Our national history supplies ample evidence that such 
confidence is unfounded. 

“* Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, one of the ablest of military 
te with a most distinguished war record, has frankly 
state t :— 


©" In the past we have lulled ourselves to saa on dogmas, and 
have been ruaely awakened by realities which we have never troubled 
to foresee. ugh we are soldiers, professing soldiership, most of 
us know no more about the science of war than a chimpanzee knows 
about the science of dynamics.’ 


“The one thing certain about the next war is that it will 
be totally different from the last. Modern scientific invention 
moves at such a pace that military practice needs to be con- 
stantly transformed in order to keep up. 

‘** When this is not done, costly lessons have to be learned 
in the course of hostilities. The outbreak of the last war 
was followed by a tragic series of such discoveries. We were 
short of machine guns, short of heavy field artillery, short of 
the right kind of shell. 

‘*Is the next war going to find us even more unprepared ? 

** I say with complete conviction that if we do not immedi- 
ately equip ourselves with an adequate Air Force this country 
will, at the very outset of another Euro conflict, be in 
deadly danger not only of defeat but of virtual annihilation. 

“‘Perhaps at this moment wAR has once more esca 
aon its lair and is moving towards the peoples with giant 
strides. 

“If so, we may be sure that it will present itself in a new 
and more terrible form. The campaigns of the past have 
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begun with mobilisation, with the gradual concentration, 
equipment and advance of great masses of men. In 1914 it 
was three weeks after the declaration of war that the first shot 
was fired by a British soldier in France. 

** That was the last war that will ever start that way. Next 
time, immediately war is declared, the commander-in-chief ot 
the enemy nation will press a button, and 20,ooo—perhaps 
50,000o—aeroplanes, laden with bombs and gas, will rise into 
the air and set off at more than 200 miles an hour to rain 
destruction on this country. 

‘** Unless we are ready to meet such an attack, the war— 
and Britain’s existence as a Great Power—will end that same 


day. 

** People who think that an attack upon these islands by 
20,000 aeroplanes is impossible are simply fooling themselves. 
Our own Air Force possessed 22,171 machines in October 
1918. If the war had lasted another six months it would 
have had 50,000 in service. And, of all instruments of war, 
a oa are the easiest to manufacture swiftly and secretly. 

“They can be turned out in series as simply as motor-cars. 
If one single works in Detroit has produced 20,000 motor- 
cars a week, there is nothing to prevent any highly indus- 
trialised country from bringing a huge air fleet into existence 
before the rest of the world has any inkling of it. 

‘*M. Georges Mandel, who was the closest associate of 
Clemenceau during the historic war-Premiership of that great 
French statesman, warned the Chamber of Deputies last 
Thursday that ‘ Germany is building bombing aeroplanes and 
is in a position to turn out 2,500 machines a month.’ 

“A Breas deal of nonsense is talked about the en a 
bility of finding pilots for such an Air Force. Any intelligent 
and fit young man can be taught to fly an aeroplane in a fort- 
night. Hundreds of them have learnt in this country during 
their spare time in summer evenings. At the beginning of 
the war, five hours solo flying qualified a pilot to go on active 
service. Even in 1917 the minimum required before pro- 
ceeding to France was only thirty-five hours. A nation like 
Germany, with hundreds of thousands of trained, disciplined 
and keen young athletes, could create an efficient Air Force 
in a few weeks. 

‘* Old-fashioned pre-war ideas about flying are far too 
prevalent in this country. We talk of a mass aerial invasion 
as if it were as improbable as a visitation from Mars. 
It is, in point of fact, a perfectly practicable present-day 
enterprise. 
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** Britain will never know security until she has the strongest 
Air Force in Europe. We have been gambling for years upon 
the totally baseless assumption that other nations would 
—— their aerial armaments. They are steadily increasing 

m. 


‘* As far back as February 1932 the Government, in intro- 
ducing the Air Estimates, said :— 


“** Despite general recognition of the growing dependence of the 
British Empire on air power, as on sea power, the serious disparity 
between the first-line strength of the Royal Air Force and foreign 
air services remains. ... Fits Majesty’s Government would view 
the situation with cant) but for their carnest hope and expectation 
that the Disarmament Conference will bring about a reduction in air 


armaments.’ 


“This was twenty-one months ago, and there are still 
foolish people looking for some practical results from that 
conference. 

““We cannot afford to go on being defended by ‘ earnest 
hopes and expectations ’ that have no foundation of fact. Until 
we have an initial 5,000 war-’planes we shall be in the gravest 
danger from the air. 

“Not a penny should be spent on increasing any other 
form of national armaments until this wide breach in our 
defences has been closed. In Great Britain, as in France, 
powerful vested interests, professional and industrial, have 
grown up around the Navy and the Army. These can pull 
many strings to divert the nation’s money to those purposes 
with which they are identified. Such pressure must be 
firmly resisted. The nation’s need is aircraft. It can no 
longer be neglected. Otherwise, we shall expose ourselves 
and our country to terrible disaster.”’ 


Not only was I at that early date convinced of the 


German menace, but I was also convinced that both 
Britain and France must be targets of German attack. 
I foresaw that if war could not be avoided, Britain 
and France would again be allies. 


A month after my pen-picture of what the next war 


would be like was published, I visited France, and was 
there interviewed by the Press. I was in close associa- 
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tion with the late Senator Menier, Chairman of the Air 
Committee of the French Senate, and with him I pressed 
hard for French rearmament. In this interview I 
said :-— 


**T am convinced that no country is more earnest than 

France in its desire for peace—but that is not enough to ensure 
ce. 

** France has spent thousands of millions of francs in building 

a great chain of defensive works along her frontier—but 

neither is that enough to ensure peace. 

“* She has the most powerful army in the world—but not 
even that will ensure peace. 

** France, like Britain, is faced with a fact which has pro- 
foundly changed the whole problem of national defence— 
the fact that there are no frontiers or seas to give protection 
in the air. 

“In 1914 it was nineteen days after the declaration of war 
before the first enemy soldier set foot upon French soil. In 
any future war enemy planes could be over French territory 
in as many minutes. 

““In the last war there were two distinct regions—/e front 
and /’arriére. In aerial war there will be only / front— 
and it will extend to the farthest borders of the country. .. .” 


I said that were I a Frenchman I would not feel secure 
until my country possessed absolutely overwhelming 
superiority in the air, and visualised the wreck and havoc 
which war-’planes could make of cities like Paris and 
Lyons. 


‘* The latest German passenger-machines, such as the four- 
engined Dz,000 type, have a carrying capacity of three tons. 
That means that ten such aeroplanes could drop on Paris in 
a single raid as great a weight of bombs as fell in the London 
area during the whole of the Great War... .” 

This is the story of my fight to rearm Britain, not of my 
fight—with Senator Menier—to rearm France; but to 
some measure the two were one. What I wish to 
emphasise is, that at a time when the German danger and 
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the inevitable alliance of Britain and France were to me 
only too glaringly plain, the British public seemed to be 
in one of those moods of somnolence and contentment, 
and very much indisposed to be wakened into any 
violent activity. And their Governmental leaders shared 
that mood. 

Students of Victorian history will vividly recall a 
similar mood when Napoleon III was on the throne of 
France, when such a long British somnolence at last 
gave place to a famous panic. It was then that Britain 
suddenly awoke to the fact that she was virtually 
defenceless in the face of a possible danger across the 
Channel, and the original Volunteer movement took 
shape. I knew that in our own time a persistent 
hammering would have some effect on the sleepy 
Britannia, as it had in the earlier day. 

Among the members of Parliament whose duty it 
was to watch our national safety there were one or two 
who responded to and echoed my warnings. Chief 
among them was that courageous and indomitable 
statesman, Mr. Winston Churchill. He was quick to 
take fire, and added a blaze of alarm to my once-solitary 
beacon. 

Within a few months there was some slight stirring 
in the Governmental conscience, but it was slight indeed. 
I noted it in an article at the opening of 1934, which I 
called ““My New Year Message.” This, too, is an 
article which will bear a second reprinting, for it brings 
back vividly the circumstances of its time. 

As I have tried to stress, the need as I saw it was not 
for rearmament only, but for speedy rearmament. In 
my impatience I spoke and wrote bluntly, for in the face 
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of such a need I could be no respecter of persons, or of 
institutions. 

Before the beginning of my rearmament campaign I 
had talked much with the young air pilots of France and 
Britain. They had impressed me with the importance, 
above all others, of the air arm. The British airmen 
were, indeed, those who rallied most quickly to the 
standard of rearmament that I had raised. I will tell in 
a later chapter of how they flung themselves with 
enthusiasm into the National League of Airmen, which 
I founded to preach on platforms the doctrine I was 
hammering out in the Press. Their skilled knowledge 
was behind every line of the New Year message of 1934, 
which I now reprint. 


“Sury NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


“* My New Year’s message is LOOK uP. 

** Look up into the air above your heads, and let your New 
Year resolution be to make the air safe for Britain. 

‘“*T am not a panic-monger, but as the responsible head of 
several big businesses it has been my life-long habit to face 
facts and draw straightforward conclusions from them. 

“‘ Most politicians flinch from facts. They prefer smooth 
phrases that lull the electorate into lethargy. 

‘It is with smooth and false phrases about pies dis- 
armament that the politicians have paralysed public opinion, 
while Great Britain’s position in the air has steadily declined 
from the first place to the fifth. 

“In that position we are totally unsafe. I accuse no nation 
of planning to attack us, but I maintain that a rich and vulner- 
able country !1ke ours must be prope defended against the 
swirt and deadly ?-ager of an air attack. 

** Britons of a neration ago were more alert in such vital 
matters. Never. + % moment vculd they have allowed a 
Governn zat to tride with the two-Power standard for the 
British Na} Yet even that sr2ndard did not save the people 
of Yarn uth and Scarbo: vgh and 7hitby from being 
pnombarded at the beginning of the war. 

“* What would be the fate of tucsc towns if another Great 
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War broke out in 1934? What would be the fate threatenin 
every single town in the whole length and breadth of the land, 
from Thurso to Penzance, and from Norwich to Milford 
Haven? Smashing, crushing, cruel destruction; the mas- 
sacre of men, women and children; wholesale havoc; the 
disorganisation of public services, communications and food 
supply a violent throw-back to conditions bordering on 
barbarism—and all because we have left a gap in our country’s 
defences as wide as the heavens themselves. 

**In the matter of national safety there is now but one 
standard—the number of aeroplanes, military and civilian, 
that a country possesses. A nation might have the most 
powerful fleet the world has ever seen, with an army like the 
sands of the sea for multitude; but if the air above its terri- 
tory remains open to enemy attack, it will lose any war in 
which it engages before its earthbound forces have a chance of 
coming into action. 

“‘ There is no augury so bad for Britain’s future as the fact 
that her politicians ever since the war have failed to realise 
that we have entered a new Age of Air-Power. 

““Ten years ago they announced a strength of fifty-two 
squadrons as the minimum required for home defence. 

o-day, when every other civilised nation has doubled or 
trebled its air-strength, we are still ten squadrons short of 
what was laid down as the lowest limit of safety under the 
conditions existing ten years back. And of the forty-two 
squadrons we do possess, thirteen are staffed by civilian 
airmen, whose training is restricted to their spare time. 

**No less alarming than past neglect of air defence is the 
han a 4 reparation of it proposed by the present Govern- 
ment. Roused at last to action by the pressure of public 
opinion, they have announced their intention of building the 
ten gs nevi ba of which we are short on the admitted needs 
of a decade ago. 

** The farcical inadequacy of this eg rns is positive proof 
of the incapacity of the old men who rule our country, and 
of those who, at the head of the Army and Navy, keep the 
clutch of the dead hand of tradition tight upon the allotment 
of Service expenditure. 

** Their brains are ossified. They cannot grasp the fact 
that the whole basis of national defence has changed. 

‘“* These medievalists still cling to their sbi ke regi- 
ments of cavalry, armed with lance and sabre, and their long 
columns of horse and mule transport that a few gas-bombs 
would reduce to carrion. They even spend £20,000 a year 
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on an Equitation School at Weedon, where officers, in order 
to train ves for modern war, hunt foxes three days a 
week on Government horses, and are taught fancy jumping 
for International Horse Shows. 

‘*It is natural, perhaps, that the men at the head of the 
Navy and Army should keep their eyes closed to the fact 
that the Air is the Senior Service of to-day. They attain to 
such positions only at the very end of their careers; they hold 
them for a brief period; and they may hesitate to incur the 
labour and antagonism savolved in scrapping out-of-date 
armaments and admitting the paramount claims of air-defence. 

‘* Yet until this is done we shall remain at the mercy of the 
first aggressor. The forms of protection in which we used 
to trust are themselves vulnerable to the all-pervading peril 
of air attack. Warships to-day are simply death-traps. The 
Navy knows well that its next adversary will not be another 
fleet, but swarms of eid asd pa a aeroplanes. Even 
submarines are plainly visible under water to the airman, and 
can be sunk by depth-charges dropped beside them. As for 
military camps and arsenals, they would be as helpless as 
civilian centres of population against the aircraft that would 
continually harry them. 

** The air is the broadest of all possible roads to the heart 
of any country. If we had had at the Dardanelles two dozen 
aeroplanes capable of bombing Constantinople, there would 
have been no need to land 470,000 men on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

‘** The Government must completely reverse its perspective 
as to armaments. The big battalions of the future will be 
marshalled in the air. JI am confident that within three years 
Great Britain will need a force of 25,000 machines for her 
defence. 

“* While we cling to the standards of a day gone by, other 
nations are adapting themselves to the new conditions. I 
have been told on unimpeachable authority in Paris that 
Germany, by using her commercial air-lines as a training- 
school, equipped herself with six times as many pilots as 
the French Army possesses—and they in turn are three or 
four times as numerous as those of the Royal Air Force. 

‘* The facts about the expansion of the German air industry, 

ublished in the Brussels newspaper Le Soir, and quoted in 

t Friday’s Dai/y Mail, are a plain indication of the paramount 
importance which practical and energetic men at the head of 
that nation attach to air power. 

** Anyone who can imagine what would be the condition 
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to-day of a country which a hundred years ago had clung to 
stage-coaches and smooth-bore muskets instead of movin 
with the times, can form a good idea of what Great Britain will 
be a generation hence if she remains indifferent to the oppor- 
tunities and the dangers of the air. 

‘* A year ago, after a tour of the Middle East, the Secretary 
of State for Air, Lord Londonderry, said that ‘as soon as the 
boundary line into Asia is passed, the Royal Air Force becomes 
the symbol of British power.’ He might have added with 
greater truth that as soon as the boundary-line into Europe is 
passed, it becomes the e hears of British weakness. 

“* Air-power cannot be improvised when a crisis comes. 
Under the most favourable conditions it will take three years 
to build and man an air fleet adequate for our defence. If 
the tension that is gathering in Europe leads to conflict before 
this process is completed, the men responsible for the paltri- 
ness of the nation’s air resources will be guilty of the greatest 
betrayal in British history. 

“‘ Our country’s standing in the air should not be fifth, but 
first. To that we are entitled by our overseas commitments 
and by the exceptionally exposed position of these islands. 
By building the greatest air fleet in the world we shall not 
rs eee international peace, but preserve it. It was with no 
fifth-rate Navy that we used to keep the peace upon the seas. 

““To make Britain safe from air attack is the most vital 
task before the country. Readers of The Dasly Mail should 
realise that, in whatever part of the kingdom they may be, 
they are on ground that will be in danger of bombardment 
from the very first moment of another war. If they value 
the protection of their families and themselves from horrors 
passing all imagination, they must make this question of air 
defence the most urgent topic of our time. 

“* By talking about it wherever they go; by raising it at 
every political meeting, they can compel the inert old men 
who control our national affairs to give the country security 
against its present danger. Not till then can we look up at 
the sky above without the apprehension that one day we may 
sec it filled with waves of aerial invaders spreading destruction 
broadcast over the land.”’ 
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BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


Ir has been said that the art of journalism is reiteration. 
I was certainly not frightened of reiteration in those early 
months of the campaign for rearmament. Day after 
day the papers under my control battered at the question. 
It would be wearisome now to disinter from the files 
even a tithe of the argument and exposition which ap- 
peared. One passage from a leading article of December 
Ist, 1933, is typical of others, all of which obliquely 
directed attention to the German menace. 

“We know that the United States, Japan and Soviet 
Russia are even now largely increasing their Air Forces. 
And from unofficial sources it is known that Germany is 
making preparations for the same end. In the opinion of 
expert authorities in the closest touch with her present con- 
ditions she could create an air fleet of 10,000 or more machines 
in 18 months. . . . The belief that a fat, rich, helpless England 
is at the mercy of one furious and sustained attack by massed 
aircraft might well tempt one of the armed nations which exist 
in Europe to-day.” 

When that, and similar warnings, appeared, it must be 
remembered, Britain was not equipped with the anti- 
aircraft defences which are so familiar now. She was 
virtually a naked Britain, open to any aerial invader. 
Similarly, the tone of that time was very different from 
that of to-day, for Hitler was then still presented and 
regarded as a kind of mountebank who had come to 
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power by a fluke and who would shortly pass in ridicule 
and economic chaos to the obscurity from which he had 
emerged. 

It really did seem incredible to masses of the British 
people that civilised human beings would indeed use 
the modern weapons of destruction upon their fellows. 
We had not then seen the rain of bombs on the cities 
of China, Spain and Poland. The British, of course, 
had for nearly twenty years been drilled into the con- 
viction that another war was unthinkable. The League 
of Nations was there to settle disputes amicably, and to 
help the world to solve its awkward problems of inter- 
national intercourse; the Locarno spirit was abroad— 
it was thought—in all lands. Why, then, should visions 
of invading aeroplanes and furtive submarines fret 
anyone’s happiness ? 

My own view of the Locarno Pact itself never wavered. 
As I put on record, “the day after the Locarno Pact 
was signed I happened to be in New York. A well- 
known American asked me what I thought of that 
much-applauded diplomatic achievement. I replied, 
“It zs nothing, and it means nothing. You cannot 
heal the gaping wounds of Europe by an application of 
sticking-plaster.’ ” 

In an interview, given to a Paris newspaper on 
November 5th, 1933, I discussed Locarno in these 
words :— 


“* My quarrel with the Locarno Pact is more than anything 
else because of its manifest unfairness. . . . It is a dangerously 
drawn document, full of implied undertakings and capable of 
various interpretations. One or other country might suspect 
the good faith of the other, and, rather than its being an 
instrument of appeasement, it might easily become one of 
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dangerous discord. Before the end of this decade it is 
possible that war, largely confined to the air, in which tens of 
thousands of war-’planes are engaged, might break out 
throughout Europe. It is to such a possible emergency that 
the minds of all leaders of public opinion should be turned.” 


How accurate was this view of the futility of the Locarno 
Pact as an instrument of appeasement—the word was 
not then so familiar in political mouths as it became a_ 
year or two later—time has dreadfully shown. 

My suspicions about the eventual end of Germany’s 
regeneration in Hitler’s first year of power caused me to 
add to that interview these words :— 


“ The interests of the two great Western European Powers, 
Great Britain and France, are one and indivisible. There 
should be a binding and strictly defensive alliance guaranteein 
their European integrity. Britain and France swim or sin 
together. An independent Frarice cannot live with a defeated 
aay and an independent Britain cannot live with a defeated 

rance. 


Again time was to show that this view was right, and 
that no other view could give safety to either Power 
against the possibility of German menace or attack. 

My profound conviction that Britain and France were 
destined to be firm friends and allies was not new. 

Before the rise of Herr Hitler I had always been a 
strong advocate of the project of building a Channel 
tunnel. In 1930 this project came up for Parliamentary 
re-consideration. To The Sunday Pictorial for March 
30th of that year I contributed a long article in support 
of the scheme. Had the tunnel then been started, and 
been in operation when the war came, the military tasks 
of Britain and France would have been enormously 
eased. 
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The arguments I then advanced were economic rather 
than strategical, but they are still of interest, and I there- 
fore reprint them : 


** Cranks have always been a special product of this country. 
They have opposed every improvement in Britain since the 
Stone Age. 

“‘ Some of them are making a last effort to delay the creation 
of that long-needed national asset the Channel Tunnel. They 
have deprived the nation of its advantages for over fifty years. 

The Channel Tunnel will do more Hes British prosperity than any 
other work of engineering that could be undertaken. It has greater 
economic value than all the road schemes put together. 

“The Committee appointed nearly twelve months ago to 
examine this great project has reported almost unanimously 
in its favour. All that now remains is to obtain the approval 
of Parliament. The financing of the enterprise will be simple. 
If British and French investors were so short-sighted as to miss 
the chance to share in it, the American market, with its keen 
flair for future profits, would, I am certain, take up with 
enthusiasm whatever was left. In doing so, it would be 
making at least as profitable an investment as Disraeli did 
when - bought the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares, which in 
half a century have gone up in value eighteen-fold. 

“‘ Nothing stands between this country and the benefits to 
national commerce and convenience which the Channel 
Tunnel would bring, except the need for Parliamentary powers 
to carry out the scheme. 

“It is here that the cranks are preparing their last stand and 
their sort too often finds a friendly welcome in the House of 
Commons. Members of Parliament of all parties must make 
up their minds not to be turned from a commonsense purpose 
of immense national value by the bogies and bugbears of 
feather-brained scaremongers. 

“* For the fourth time in y years the Channel Tunnel is within 
Sight of fulfilment. It would be fatal folly to allow the national 
interests to be baulked once more of the immense advantages which 
would accrue from direct railway communication between this country 
and the Continent... . 

“The idea that the Tunnel would involve military risk is 
moonshine. Ifa railway between two countries increased the 
eaeear goa of invasion, Italy would never have allowed the 

ont Cenis Tunnel to pierce the lofty Alps that separate her 
territory from France. 
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“‘ The vision of an itio force suddenly emergin 
from the tunnel ae the con uest of En, land Saas 
absurd years ago, when Lord Wolseley evoked it for the 
purpose of stopping the work which had already started on the 
scheme. It is even more ridiculous now in view of the many 
modern devices that could be used to close the Tunnel in- 
stantly against all transit. 

““No Continental adversary of Britain would dream of 
making a surprise attack on us through a tunnel when squa-: 
drons of bombing aeroplanes could reach London much more 

uickly than any train. Big guns mounted among the sand- 
dunes of Calais would do greater harm to London than any 
invading army which relied on a sub-Channel tube for its 
transportation. 

“* Under circumstances like those of the last war, the Tunnel 
would be of incalculable benefit to national defence. It would 
diminish our greatest danger—that of a blockade by sea. With 
France allied or neutral, we could draw without hindrance 
upon the resources of the Continent to keep our industrial 
population supplied with food. 

* Some people have imagined the risk that a fissure in the 
chalk formation beneath the Channel bed might let the water 
into the workings, and ruinthe scheme. Geologically, it is as 
good as certain that no such fissure exists, and 8,000 experi- 
mental borings which have been made confirm this belief. 
Even if it did, nothing is impossible to modern engineering. 

“If this country heeded all the warnings of imaginary 
dangers that nervous minds have detected in every great new 
scientific development, we should still be living the life of the 
Middle Ages. When telegraph wires were first put up in 
England the wise-acres foretold that all British birds would 
disappear through being electrocuted by them. When the 
first railways were built scientific authorities asserted that their 
pa would die of suffocation, as no human being could 

reathe when travelling through the air at a greater speed 
than twenty miles an hour. Even at the first aviation meeting 
at Rheims in 1910 it was the general belief that the air at any 
height above a thousand feet was too thin to support an 
aeroplane. .. . 

“Five years hence, if the Tunnel is completed, the doubts 
and qualms which it still arouses in some timid breasts will 
seem as absurd as these earlier fears. 

“Our generation can bequeath to posterity little but a 
record of destruction and impoverishment. By building the 
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Channel Tunnel it will add a great achievement to the credit 
side of its account. 

“‘ Even if the Tunnel did not pay, we ought to have it. I 
assert with complete confidence, however, that st wil] not only 
Dey, but will yield a very handsome profit to its enterprising share- 

rs 


“* Small minds raise the ‘ won’t pay’ scare about every big 
new undertaking. America was warned that the Panama 
Canal would never pay, yet it is already so thronged with 
traffic that the scheme of building a parallel canal through 
Nicaragua is well advanced... . 

“* A tew years ago, the States of New York and New Jersey 
decided to link themselves by twin tunnels for motor-traffic 
beneath the River Hudson. ‘The toll charge for a car was 
fixed at two shillings. The scheme was laughed at. How 
many motorists, it was asked, would pay two shillings when 
they could take their cars over in the ferry for half that sum. 
Today these “‘ Holland Tubes,” as they are called, after their 
builder, are so busy that police are stationed in them to keep 
the traffic moving at not less than thirty miles an hour. Two 
more tunnels are to be constructed, and a huge new bridge 
across the Hudson River as well... . 

“*'We shall see the same thing with the Channel Tunnel. 
The stream of traffic that it will bring to this country from the 
Continent will amaze the most optimistic. Instead of the 
two and a half million passengers a year who face the dis- 
comfort and inconvenience of a Channel crossing, we should 
find three of four times as many using the Tunnel. Hundreds 
of thousands of tourists from the United States, deterred by 
the dreadful Channel crossing, now leave Europe without 
visiting England. Hardly one would fail to do so when a 
three-quarter-hour train journey through the Tunnel and its 
7 sieges would bring them here. At present three Eng- 
lishmen travel to France for every foreigner who lands upon 
our shores. When England can be reached by train from any 
point on the Continent of Europe, the number of foreign- 
ers coming here is practically certain to exceed the greatly 
increased total of Britons going abroad. Parisians, for 
instance, will be able to leave their city at eight in the morning, 
have lunch and spend the afternoon in London, and be back 
in Paris by midnight. .. . 

“‘ A tour in Britain will be the goal of every Continental 
motorist, and of all the Americans who bring their cars to 
Europe in the summer. Special automobile trucks will be 
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waiting at Calais to be attached to trains going through the 
T , in the same way that they are taken through the 
Severn Tunnel now. In the height of the summer we could 
ect a thousand cars a day to enter this country, 95 per cent 
which would otherwise never have come here at all. One 
of the first necessities after the opening of the Tunnel will be 
to double the Dover Road. 

** Our hotel industry will undergo enormous development. 
The shops of London and all the tourist centres of Great 
Britain will be lifted to a new level of prosperity. 

“* Building the Tunnel would provide permanent increase 
of work for British men and women. Not only would its 
construction give employment to some thousands of men, but 
many thousands more would be earning wages by making 
the 988,000 tons of steel plates, the 120,000 tons of cement 
and the seventy-two miles of steel rails that would be needed. 
Behind all these, thousands of miners and railway men would 
be busy extracting and transporting the 3,500,000 tons of 
coal required in the manufacture of these materials. And 
when the work of construction was over, the additional 
employment caused by much greater foreign traffic to this 
country would be only just beginning. 

** The finance of this great scheme has been worked out in 
most careful detail. Its promoters place the cost of the work 
at if 30,000,000. They estimate that at least 4,000,000 people 
will use the Tunnel every year. If these pay no more than 
the average charge for the present crossing by boat, which 
is sixteen shillings, the gross passenger receipts would be 
£3,200,000. To this it is calculated that freight revenue 
would add £800,000. Of the total gross revenue of £4,000,000, 
working costs would take bgt leaving a net income of 
more than 10 per cent. on the capital of construction. The 
Committee appear to take the view that these estimates are 
exaggerated. My own conviction, based on long experience 
of Continental travel, is that they are far below the facts I 
expect both the passenger total and the net receipts of the 
Channel Tunnel to be vastly greater than the figures given. 

** Part of the capital eonld robably be raised in the form 
of debentures. To these the British Government would be 
fully justified in giving its guarantee, as it did for the con- 
struction of the London Underground Railways. For the 
building of the Tunnel would make London the natural 
terminus of all the great Continental railway routes. Even 
greater developments might be expected. Tunnels under the 
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Bosphorus at one end of Europe, and the Straits of Gibralter 
at the other, would long bring our West and East African 
Colonies into direct railway communication with the capital 
of the Empire. 

“I congratulate Mr. J. H. Thomas on having procured for 
this scheme the final approval of a Government Committee, 
which should completely remove any hostile prejudices which 
may still linger in the less enlightened corners of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

** Our country has got to move with the times, which are 
developing closer an iS peg communications everywhere. 
That is why I say Hwrrab for the Channel Tunnel! We want to 
see it working if 1935.” 


The decision was not to proceed with the tunnel. 
On June 6th, 1930, The Daily Mai/ published a leading 
article, saying :— 


“The Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsey MacDonald, yesterday 
announced that the Government has decided against the 
construction of the Channel Tunnel. Thus we have one more 
aT of the antedeluvian standpoint from which our 
British politicians survey the world. 

““'The strategic arguments against the tunnel were never 
serious, and are simply ridiculous in days when aircraft can 
cross the Atlantic and Big Berthas can shell London from the 
Continent. The economic arguments against it are precisely 
those which opponents of the Panama and Suez s and of 
the great Alpine tunnels urged in their time. 

«Thus a scheme which might have brought a far-reaching 
development of the tourist industry in Great Britain is aban- 
doned from sheer barnacle habits of mind.” 


Actually the Entente Cordial was, to my mind, so essential 
to the two nations comprising it, that the strategic argu- 
ments for a tunnel far outweighed those against it. I 
was eager to see the scheme put into operation because 
everything that could bind us socially and economically 
to our friendly neighbour seemed to me to be desirable. 

Fortunately, other projects of collaboration were more 
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successful, and the fight to rearm Britain went forward 
with a similar fight to rearm France. After that too- 
long initial period of apathy, both Governments awoke. 
But it would have been ill for France as well as for 
Britain had the war come at the time of Munich instead 
of a year later. The twelve months gained were invaluable 
to both countries. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
WHAT HERR HITLER THOUGHT 


THERE was some result from my efforts. In March 
1934—four months after my first article—the Lord 
President of the Council gave the House of Commons 
an assurance that “the National Government will see 
to it that in air strength and air power this country shall 
no longer be in a position inferior to any country within 
striking distance of our shores,” but unfortunately the 
same Minister had to admit just a year afterwards that 
the British air force was still only fifth! Sir Austen 
Chamberlain gave reasons for believing that our position 
was not even that of fifth air power, but sixth or seventh. 
Sir Austen in 1934 had warned the people over the radio 
that the German regime was firmly rooted in Germany ; 
he did not share any easy hope that Hitler would prove 
the futile mountebank that had been supposed. 

From the beginning of my fight for rearmament I 
made it a practice to pass to official quarters all the 
information that I gathered concerning either Germany’s 
arms or German policy. 

My position as a proprietor and director of great 
newspapers placed at my disposal sources of information 
which outrivalled those of any individual Government 
department. Not only did the resident staffs of the news- 
papers communicate freely all they gathered in the 
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normal course of their duty, but special visiting corre- 
spondents brought or sent home to me the informative 
accounts of skilled political and economic observers. 
In addition, it will be realised, nearly half a century of 
journalistic and public life had given me many private 
cortespondents in all walks of life in all countries. My 
life-long habit of travelling as often and as far as my 
affairs would permit, or as, indeed, some of my interests 
compelled, had added enormously to my circles of corre- 
sponding acquaintances, many of whom with the passage 
of time had come to occupy great positions in their 
respective countries. 

This information from all these sources I studied and 
sifted with the enthusiasm of a political Sherlock Holmes, 
and communicated, either in quotation or essence, to 
Ministers and their technical advisers with the greatest 
freedom. This I knew to be my obvious duty, but I 
also desired that information which could not be made 
public in my campaign, because of its nature, should 
not be missed by official quarters. 

It was in the year of his coming to power that I first 
made the personal acquaintance in Berlin of Herr Hitler 
and the new leaders of Germany. From that first 
meeting in 1933 there followed several exchanges of 
letters with the German Fuhrer and his chief associates, 
spread over the next six years. 

I have written elsewhere of my impressions of Hitler, 
the man. I have, indeed, been chided for saying, before 
Prague, what Sir Nevile Henderson formally put on 
record even after Warsaw, that he gave an impression 
of extreme sincerity in his desire to weld Germany and 
Britain in a new friendship. In that sincerity there 
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seemed a great hope that peace could indeed be preserved. 
It did not, however, cause me to slacken for one day 
my drum-fire of articles and my other means of stirring 
Britain to a realisation of her present and growing 
danger. It did not cause me to relax my effort to persuade 
the French of their need for aerial rearmament and the 
absolute necessity for a closer and closer co-operation 
with Britain in making ready for some future “ der 
Tag ” that might spell disaster for either which stood 
alone. 

The realisation of what progress Germany was making 
towards rearmament, and the conviction that Britain 
was all-too-slow in emulating it, caused me to extend my 
fight outside newspaper columns and private talks and 
letters. It will, however, be more convenient if I 
depart from strict chronology and tell as separate 
episodes in later chapters of the building of “‘ the Britain 
First ’—which was the prototype of our present Blen- 
heim Bomber—and of the formation and activities of 
the National League of Airmen. 

At the time this letter from Herr Hitler, from which I 
am about to quote, was written, he had been in power 
between two and three years. There was in Britain 
reason to hope that the excesses of the Nazi regime 
were ended, that we were dealing with a Hitler whom 
responsibility was rapidly transforming. There was, in 
short, the beginning of that hope which led Mr. Chamber- 
lain to the signing of the Munich Pact three years 
later. 

English readers will realise that the frequent repetition 
of my name in the body of the letter, which may seem 
fulsome, represents only the high official courtesy 
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which the head of a State normally and by tradition 
employs. 

Even after two years of power in Germany, Herr 
Hitler was something of an enigma to the outer world. 
The circumstances of his rise and origin tempted his 
foreign neighbours to regard him as a shallow fanatic, 
unstable, ready to use the most ruthless means to attain 
his ends. But the man who could so command the 
imagination of his race, and transform so successfully 
the German system of government without disaster, 
was obviously something different from this. 

What was he, what were his aims and how far did he 
abide by the aspirations of Mein Kampf? ‘The letter 
which follows, it will be seen, replies to an invitation of 
mine that he should open his mind. The reference to 
Bolshevism and Lebensraum is, to-day, of particular 
interest. So, in a different way, is the quotation of, and 
comment on, the German saying. 


** May I sincerely thank you for the letter which you were 
kind enough to send me... . 

“For 500 years the two Germanic peoples have lived close 
together without having become involved in any serious 
military difference. England opened a great part of the 
world to the white race. An immortal and never-ceasing 
service! Germany was a coloniser in Europe, whose aggre- 
gate cultural and, also, economic activities for the welfare and 
the greatness of this old Continent are difficult to estimate. 
This 44 years’ war swept away the pick of the manhood of 
both nations; severely hit Germany’s influence in Europe; 
and by no means strengthened, if it did not actually weaken, 
England’s importance in the world. Worst of all, however, 
there was left behind a legacy of prejudice and passion, which 
affords appropriate soil to all those who aim at the sabotaging 
of the consolidation of Europe and to those who are inwardl 
hostile to the strengthening of White supremacy in the world. 
I believe that clever German statesmanship, and a no less 
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calm British, in the years from 1900 to 1914 would have 
found ways and means not only to assure peace to the two 
Germanic peoples but also to bring them high advantages. 
The picture that the world to-day offers is at any rate, from the 
point of view of both peoples, less satisfactory than it might 
otherwise have been. Bolshevism tears away a mighty slice 
of European—Asiatic breathing-space (Lebensraum) from the 
structure of what is, in our conception, the only possible 
international world economy. The safety of the British 
Empire, which is to the interest of the whole White race, is 
weakened rather than strengthened by the lining up of, in 
part, new international power factors... . 

‘‘ As already stated, Lord Rothermere, if to-day I stand 
for an Anglo-German understanding, this does not date 
from yesterday or the day before. During the last 15 years 
I have spoken in Germany at least 4000 to 5000 times before 
small, large, and immense mass audiences. There does not, 
however, exist a single speech of mine, nor a single line ever 
written by me, in which I have expressed myself, contrary 
to this opinion, against an Anglo-German understanding. 
On the contrary, I have during all this time fought for it by 
word and in writing. Before the war, I had this conception 
of the necessity of the collaboration of the Germanic peoples 
against the rest of the wakening world, and was profoundly 
unhappy when the events of 1914 led to Anglo-German hos- 
tilities. I never saw in this war anything but a desperate, 
Niebelung-like war of annihilation, rising to frenzy, between 
the Germanic peoples. Since the War, as an active politician, 
I have preached unswervingly the necessity of both nations 
burying the hatchet for ever. Anyhow, I am convinced that 
such an understanding can only take place between honourable 
nations. I hold that there is no possibility of concluding 
agreements with a people without honour, and I regard such 
agreements as entirely worthless. I have derived from Fate 
the heavy task of giving back again to a great people and 
State by every means its natural honour. I see in this one of 
the most essential preparations for a real and lasting under- 
standing, and I beg you, Lord Rothermere, never to regard 
my work from any other point of view. ... 

‘“« The world may, however, for what I care, reproach me with 
what it will. One reproach they certainly cannot level at me: 
that I have been vacillating in my views and unreliable in my 
work. If an unknown man with such weaknesses set out to 
Win over a nation in 15 years he would meet with no success. 
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Herein resides perhaps the faith—exaggerated, as many believe 
—in my own personality. I believe, my dear Lord Rother- 
mere, that in the end my unchanging standpoint, undeviating 
staunchness and my unalterable determination to render a 
historically great contribution to the restoration of a good and 
enduring understanding between both great Germanic peoples, 
will be crowned with success. And, believe me, Lord 
Rothermere, that this is the most decisive contribution to the 
pacification of the world. All the so-called mutual-assistance 
pacts which are being hatched to-day will subserve discord 
rather than peace. An Anglo-German understanding would 
form in Europe a force for peace and reason of 120 million 
people of the highest ope The historically unique colonial 
ability and sea-power of England would be united to one of 
the greatest soldier-races of the world. Were this under- 
standing extended by the joining-up of the American nation, 
then it would indeed be hard to see who in the world could 
disturb peace without wilfully and consciously neglecting the 
interests of the White race. There is in Germany a fine 
saying: that the Gods love and bless him who seems to 
demand the impossible. 
**T want to believe in this Divinity !”’ 


I have selected this letter from others as typical of 
Hitler’s attitude at that time. 

It is futile for any one to suggest, as some have 
suggested, that in these avowals Herr Hitler was merely 
a cynical ambitionist striving to “‘ pull the wool over the 
eyes”? of Englishmen. I have quoted Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s tribute to the obvious sincerity of the 
conviction in the mind of Hitler when he spoke and 
wrote in this strain, and I have added my own. Others 
who met the man were similarly impressed, not excluding, 
I understand, Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Chamberlain has 
put on record his own feeling of belief in such declarations. 

As I have said, there was here a hope on which Britain 
could build that peace might be preserved. But there 
was also to be remembered the tendency of human 
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affairs to change and the character and record of the 
German State, as Frederick the Great and Bismarck had 
moulded it. All Germans did not think as Hitler 
thought: he, himself, might despair of reaching an 
Anglo-German accord. There was no reason to relax 
one’s warnings against a German danger. That I did 
not relax is shown by a few quotations, from a great 
mass, of such warnings that I had published in The 
Daily Mail at that period. 


Extract from leading article. 


‘*. . . The disarmament dream has been dissolved, which 
has been obvious for many months. Once more therefore 
we say there are two ei we must take if we wish to assure 
peace. One is the conclusion of an Anglo-French defensive 
alliance; and the other is the building up of a strong British 
Air Force, to make such an alliance effective.” 


(March 19th, 1934.) 
Extract from leading article. 


‘** The French Note on the subject of disarmament . . . is 
honest and straightforward. . . . It contains a plain declara- 
tion that she cannot disarm or pledge herself not to increase 
her armaments, if Germany is permitted to rearm ‘ in violation 
of treaties.’ 

**. . . After this no more time should be wasted by our 
Cabinet in undignified attempts to persuade foreign nations 
to disarm. . . . We presume that the British Government 
will now take action to fulfil the repeated pledges which it has 
given regarding the strengthening of the Royal Air Force. 
. . . The hour has come for us to follow the example of the 
French and to look to our security.”’ 

(April 19th, 1934.) 


Extract from leading article. 


“*. , . It may or may not be the case, as ‘ Ernst Henri’ 
says in his book on the Nazi Revolution, that Germany is 
to-day ‘one vast air factory.’ . .. But it is certain that the 
air forces of the Continent are rag ep ante on the largest 
scale; and it is equally certain that Great Britain cannot 
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continue to exist as a Great Power on the sufferance of her 


neighbours.” 
(May 876, 1934.) 
Extract from leading article. 


**. . . Only those who are wilfully blind can fail to see the 
black shadow which is creeping slowly over Europe... . 
Every Power is arming. France .. . is making preparations 
which show that she dreads invasion. The German Govern- 
ment has just increased its expenditure on its armaments by 
no less than £27,000,000. Italy . . . has determined to spend 
an additional £33,000,000 on her Navy and Air Force in the 
next six years.”’ 

(May 29th, 1934.) 


Extract from leading article. 


“* Everyone will breathe more freely if British Ministers, 
instead of busying themselves with ghost-dancing at Geneva, 
are left once more free to attend to vital British interests. 
The first of those interests is to bring British armaments up to 
the level required by British security. It is of peculiar im- 
portance in view of the disclosures regarding German arma- 
ments just made to a committee of the French Chamber. 
According to Marshal Pétain, Germany has now rearmed 
up to her ‘ pre-war military strength.’ She is in a position 
to place 1,600,000 men 1n the field 1n six days and in a month 
2,800,000. . . . He supplemented his statement by informing 
the Chamber, ‘the restoration of Germany’s Air Force 1s 
already an accomplished fact,’ though in theory under the 
Treaty of Versailles she may possess none but commercial 


machines.”’ 
(June 8th, 1934.) 


Extract from leading article. 


“«. . . The latest estimates of the air resources of one nation 
alone, those of Germany, were published in The Daily Mail 
yesterday. These show that at present Germany possesses 
2,400 aeroplanes designed for military purposes, and that her pro- 
duction capacity is 2,;00 machines a month. In addition, there 
are her commercial aeroplanes, certainly not fewer in number, 
which can be adapted to war purposes within a few hours. 
By the end of the year she will be able to put in the air 5,000 
warplanes, with a probable total strength of 10,000 machines 
of all classes. 
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“In comparison with these figures the size of the Royal 
Air Force is ludicrous.”’ 
(September 4th, 1934.) 


Extract from leading article. 


“In the matter of air armaments Germany has caught the 
other nations napping. .. . If war should come again, its 
greatest surprise would be Germany’s enormous air armaments. 
. .. The time has come for Great Britain to face realities. 
Her influence has been allowed to sink, and her prestige is at 
stake. She must be enabled once again to take her proper 
part in the councils of the nations, and she must be second to 
none in the air.” 

(March 25th, 1935.) 


Extract from leading article. 


** The might of Germany and Italy, immeasurably strength- 
ened by the Rome-Berlin Axis, is the crucial factor in Europe 
to-day. Mr. Chamberlain knows that the British public has 
never been officially told, as it should have been told, of the 
immense armed resources and determination of the two 
totalitarian Powers, and their intensive development of war- 
planes and submarines. . . . The only possible course of this 
country is to rearm at top speed to the limit of our capacity. ”’ 


(July 14th, 1937.) 
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CHAPTER NINE 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AIRMEN 


AFTER slightly more than a year of my newspaper 
campaign I enlarged my effort by the formation of a 
body called “‘ The National League of Airmen.” 

Among the many highly skilled young pilots with 
whom I habitually talked was Captain Norman Mac- 
millan. This quiet Scot had a distinguished war record. 
He had shot down many enemy planes and had been 
awatded both the D.F.C. and the M.C. After the war 
he had made an international reputation as a test pilot 
of daring and resource. He had strong views on 
our laggard methods of aerial rearming. He became 
President of the new League. 

The conception of this body was a simple one. We 
divided its membership into two classes. Full members 
were to be flying men with more than a hundred flying 
hours to their credit, whether as pilots or observers. 
Associate members were to be men or women desirous 
of stimulating the air sense in our population and of 
seeing a rapid advancement in our Air Force strength. 
They were to pay a nominal subscription of two shillings 
and sixpence as a mark of good faith. 

The business of the National League of Airmen was 
primarily to preach by word of mouth what I was 


hammering home in the written word. Its aims were 
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set out in the communication to the Press announcing 
its formation. 


664 NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AIRMEN 


‘* To the Editor of The Daily Mail 


“* Sir,—To-day is the second anniversary of Herr Hitler’s 
rise to power. In the two years Germany has become the 
greatest air Power in the world. The reason is not far to 
seek, Of the four men who control the destinies of Germany 
—Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, and Hess—two of them, Goering 
and Hess, were air aces during the Great War, Goering 
ee from the war with a world reputation. 

*‘ What is the position here? Unquestionably the people 
of Britain are relatively less air-minded than they were more 
than twenty years ago. During the war we produced peer- 
less airmen, whose exploits were discussed and applauded in 
the remotest corners of the world. How were they rewarded ? 

** To-day, according to that extraordinarily accomplished 
airman Captain Norman Macmillan, there is not one single 
practical, up-to-date pilot 1n any position of real authority at 
the Air Ministry. 

** How is this kind of thing to be remedied ? How is the 
paralysing hand of the air ground-general to be lifted from the 
Air Force ? 

**T can conceive of only one remedy. ‘That remedy is to 
make every circumstance and condition of our aerial situation 
and development a matter of discussion and knowledge in 
every home in the country. 

“This can be achieved only by the organisation of a new 
League which shall be an arsenal of facts and information for 
circulation throughout the country. 

**T, therefore, intend to set my hand to the task of establish- 
ing a NATIONAL LEAGUE oF AIRMEN, and I invite each and 
every reader of The Daily Mail and its associated newspapers 
to help me in the task. 

** I feel it must be a League entirely directed by airmen. It 
must not be a hotch-potch of civilians with a few airmen who 
are unable to make their influence felt. In brief, my scheme 
is as follows : 

“ The only full members of the National League of Airmen 
must be pilots, not over 40 years of age, or pilots who can 
prove they had acruat flying service during the war. 

“It will not be sufficient for a professional member of the 
Air Force to show that he received high decorations and 
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promotion during the war. His flying record will be the sole 
test, and this will be closely scrutinised. Airmen will be 
enrolled without subscription. 

‘*It is hoped from these to create a body of trained public 
speakers who can, with technical authority, drive home to 
the public mind the practical danger which menaces London 
with its crowded population, its docks, and its granaries. 

“* These speakers will not only enlighten the people of this 
country upon the precatious position in which ey stand, 
but will rigidly scrutinise and, if need be, correct all official 
statements about Britain’s air strength and progress. 

** Members of the general public will be enrolled as associate 
members. 

“That will be the full measure and se of my personal 
membership. I can enrol only as a member of Ae general 
public. Associate members like myself will pay 25. 6d. yearly. 

** Nobody attached professionally otherwise than as pilots 
to any firm associated with the manufacture of aircraft will 
be eligible for either form of membership. 

“* Primarily, the National League of Airmen will be a 
propagandist body. It will endeavour to bring home to 
everyone the perils of aerial unpreparedness and aerial warfare. 

** It will endeavour to awaken our vast industrial population 
to a consciousness of what may happen to themselves, their 
wives, and children, if steps are not taken without any delay 
to put this country in a condition of aerial security. 

** The development of commercial aviation is also a matter 
which concerns every family in this country. The commercial 
aeroplane can be converted at will into an instrument of war. 
There is thus a double reason why Britain should lead the 
world as a mercantile air power. 

*“Of the work of the National League of Airmen and 
the method whereby associate members may enrol, full details 
will be given in the next issue of the Sanday Dispatch, which 
will be the official organ of the League. 

“Germany has an Air League with more than 5,000,000 
members. Italy’s Air League has a membership of nearly 
2,000,000. 

“* If I can secure an associate membership of 100,000, each 
paying 25. Gd. a year, there will be the nucleus of funds which 
will enable such an energetic body of airmen as it is hoped the 
League will enroll to preach the cause of aerial security 


throughout the land. 
** Yours faithfully, 


** ROTHERMERE.”” 
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Offices were established at 39 Grosvenor Square, and 
the League displayed its full vigour from its first day. 
Its formation was hailed with enthusiasm by flying men. 
In the first fortnight of its existence it enrolled 1,600 
pilots and observers—an enormous proportion of those 
eligible for membership at a time when flying was 
not by any means the general interest and activity it 
has since become. The Associate membership grew 
rapidly. 

At Headquarters we had a speakers’ class, where 
airmen—usually an inarticulate type—were trained to 
address public meetings in company with more practised 
non-flying speakers who had the aims of the League at 
heart. 

It is impossible to mention a tithe of the helpers who 
in the first days of the League and after rendered it 
active service. They were of all classes of society, all 
political parties except one—the Communists—and 
almost all ages. 

The Duke of Westminster and the Hon. F. E. Guest 
were among the most helpful and suggestive of our 
supporters. Major-General Fuller, Admirals Murray 
Sueter and Mark Kerr, the Marquess of Donegall, one 
of the first owner-pilots in England and a fearless flyer, 
Commander de Haga Haig, who on manceuvres had 
dropped five bombs down the funnel of a moving 
target, Flight-Lieutenant Guy du Boulay, Mr. Patrick 
Donner, M.P., were among the “‘ storm troops ” who, 
with Captain Macmillan and a few others, addressed 
meeting after meeting with untiring zeal, and did that 
committee work which is the soul of propaganda. 

The early meetings were illuminating. Attendances 
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were small, and the audience usually consisted of a core 
of people already convinced that Britain’s lack of air 
armaments was a danger, with a measure of more open- 
minded electors who came definitely to learn what the 
true position was and how to deal with it. As the 
League was non-party, it attracted the extremists in 
politics from both wings. These critical, and often 
restive, members of the audience were very vocal in 
their questionings, but there was never any active dis- 
turbance, despite a certain liveliness. 

The propaganda activities were rapidly enlarged. In 
the November of 1935 the League was able to announce 
that it had made arrangements where by associate members 
could learn to fly and acquire a pilot’s “‘ A ” licence for 
an inclusive fee of £14. The anxiety displayed by 
younger members of the audiences to “ get into the air” 
was remarkable, and proved my contention that new 
Britain was really as air-minded as older Britain had been 
sea-minded. Under the able leadership of Mr. F. E. 
Guest, who in his seventh decade flew his own ’plane 
as a boy might ride a cycle, with positive glee, and 
Admiral Sir Murray Sueter, a Parliamentary Committee 
urged the aims of the League in the House and the 
constituencies, and were invaluable in helping to obtain 
official co-operation in the work of forming actual 
flying clubs. The flying clubs formed under the 
stimulation of the League by such institutions as the 
Midland Bank proved later to be the nucleus of a 
valuable auxiliary flying service. 

In the election of that year the National League of 
Airmen took its first active part in national politics. It 
announced that the full co-operation of divisional 
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associations in 160 constituencies was being given to 
candidates who declared themselves in favour of :— 


The creation and maintenance of an Air Force 
equal in size and equipment to that of any other 
Power. 

Increase and modernisation of the Fleet Air Arm 
to a strength greater than that of any other world 
Power. 

Full encouragement and assistance to com- 
mercial and civil aviation in Great Britain and the 
Empire. 

Abolition of the petrol tax of 8d. a gallon on 
aviation fuel. 

Provision of greater facilities for general flying 
and civil training. 

Additional Auxiliary Air Force Squadrons. 

The creation of a Ministry of Defence to correlate 
the three defence Services, ensuring for the Air 
Arm its proper place in the defence of Britain and 
the Empire. 


The insistence on this seven-point programme during 
the election, a time when public interest was more 
receptive than at any other, was a most valuable piece of 
work, Captain Macmillan and his associates moved 
about the country and constituencies, speaking and 
canvassing with all the ardour of the old Corn Law 
League. They were listened to with respect, because 
each of them was a master of his subject, and none of 
them had any personal axe to grind in the general 
political campaign. It is always difficult to estimate in 
an election the effect of any one influence, but there is, 
doubtless, some significance in the fact that of those who 
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opposed or refused to support the policy of the National 
League of Airmen, only 12 per cent. were returned. 

The incessant campaign of public meetings, lectures, 
aerodrome demonstrations, flying instruction went 
steadily forward. By the summer of 1936 the League 
had associations formed in India, Canada, Australia and 
South America. 

In awakening the country to its danger and the need 
for rearmament in the air, and in making politicians 
conscious of the rising tide of public opinion in these 
matters, the League did a wonderful work. 

It was costly in time and effort and money, but those 
attached to it were ungrudging. 

My own air campaign, I might perhaps mention here, 
cost me well over {£50,000 of private money. I have 
never, perhaps, spent money to such national advantage 
and such personal satisfaction. 

By February 1938—three years after its inception— 
the work of the National League of Airmen was done. 
The Government of the day was then alive to the need 
for speedy rearmament. The nation was wide awake 
again. 

Political history has many examples of successful 
public agitation—many of them of great fame. There 
is, | imagine, no example of such a whirlwind campaign 
as that of the National League of Airmen. It was 
intense and unresting. It found the nation apathetic 
about its aerial defences; it ended its work only when 
the nation was aroused. 

The nation now at wat owes much to the three years’ 
work of those devoted men and women, who for those 
years sacrificed leisure and comfort to secure to us 
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adequate defences, with no reward in the early days but 
derision, but with the great reward at last that their 
efforts were succeeding and their convictions about the 
nation’s need were being more and more widely shared. 

In my fight to rearm Britain, the National League of 
Airmen was a veritable Tenth Legion. 


CHAPTER TEN 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE ‘“‘ BRITAIN FIRST ”’ 


IN matters of aeronautics I have always been a complete 
layman. But it was impossible*for me to put myself 
forward as the advocate of ‘“‘air-mindedness” and 
adequate aerial defence forces without gathering about 
me many skilled technicians, who shared my views, and 
without steeping myself in the technical literature of 
flying. 

It occurred to me very early that Britain’s laggard 
progress in the air compared with that of her potential 
enemies could not be due to any lack of technical mastery. 
Britain, a highly industrialised country, had always been 
in the forefront of invention and ingenuity in all new 
forms of transport. It was unthinkable that she was 
not so with air transport. 

From the last war it was evident that Britons made 
the best pilots and air technicians in the world. In 
civil flying it seemed that the only handicap on British 
development was lack of official aid and finance. 

So concerned was I at the poor showing that British 
military and civil aviation was making compared with 
other nations that I invited to visit me representatives 
of the chief aerial engineering firms. I had one first 
simple question to ask them—How came it that Britain’s 
aircraft industry did not beat the performances of foreign 
rivals ? 
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The answer was that in Britain there was nobody to 
find the finance for building a civil aircraft of extreme 
performance. 

One expert, as I recorded in “‘ Warnings and Predic- 
tions,” said that orders from the Air Ministry for new 
designs of military machines stipulated so many require- 
ments that it sometimes took years to satisfy them, and 
before the final approval was given other countries had 
evolved better machines. 

I then offered to find the money for any company 
which cared to fulfil requirements which I carefully 
laid down, for a machine that should—without question 
—be the best in the world. 

This offer and conditions the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company accepted. Their designers set to work with 
their customary energy and skill. Having set out what 
I wanted, I left them to their job. 

Within a year the machine was delivered. 

It was then called the “ Britain First.” 

Towards the end of its construction I had a curious 
example of how the official mind works. A very 
celebrated and gallant soldier, who had had much to do 
with aircraft in the last war, approached me with per- 
turbation, after hearing from me of the projected machine. 
He pleaded with me not to allow it to be flown. At 
such a landing speed, he said, it would crash and kill 
its pilot. I should be a moral murderer. His attitude 
was exactly that of those gentlemen who declared in 
Victoria’s day that locomotives which went beyond 
coaching speed were doomed to disaster. I did not 
listen to his gloomy forebodings, because Captain 
Macmillan, who, as I have said, is one of our most 
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experienced test pilots, was clamouring for permission 
to take the new machine and fly it round Europe, as a 
preliminary, apparently, to flying it round the world. 

This magnificent new machine was, naturally, much 
discussed in aeronautical circles. No sooner was it 
ready than the Air Ministry asked if the Royal Air Force 
might test it. My assent was only too gladly given. 

The “‘ Britain First ’’ went to the testing aerodrome at 
Martlesham, where the best R.A.F. pilots took it into 
the air. They formed the highest opinion of its handling 
qualities and of its adaptability for military purposes. 

This so impressed the Ministry that a request was 
made that they might retain the machine for a little 
longer, that it might be used as the prototype in anticipa- 
tion of the adoption of the same kind of machine on a 
large scale. 

On this, I immediately offered, in the name of The 
Daily Mail, to make a gift of the machine to the Royal 
Air Force. The offer was as immediately accepted. 

The “ Britain First’ was to be the prototype of the 
Blenheim Bomber, which is to-day one of the two types 
with which Britain is winning the war. It proved 
conclusively that Britain’s lack of efficient modern 
bombers was not because we cou/d not produce them, 
but because we wox/d not produce them. The demon- 
stration of what our technicians could do was as valuable 
a lesson to observers of our progress overseas as to our 
own Ministry. It was clear to me that, given the 
readiness of the Government to arm in the air, we could 
soon be second to none, as it had been promised we 
should be. 

There is one anecdote of the early career of the 
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‘‘ Britain First’? which I have told before, but which 
I cannot resist repeating, because of the light it throws 
on the minds with which aerial enthusiasts had to deal 
in those relatively distant days of four years ago. I 
quote it as it was reported in the daily press at that time. 


SpzED SuRPRISE FOR AIR OFFICIALS 


**A novel demonstration has just been given of the te- 
markable speed of ‘ Britain First.’ The pilot had an appoint- 
ment with important officials at an aerodrome fifty miles away. 
The meeting was fixed for11a.m. At 10.45 a.m. he telephoned 
to enquire the time of the meeting. He was told that it was 
due to begin in fifteen minutes, and was severely taken to 
task for being fifty miles away. 

“The pilot, knowing that he had ‘ Britain First’ waiting 
to take the air outside his office, smiled to himself and humbly 
remarked that he was sorry, but he would do his best to be 
present as soon as possible. Thirteen minutes later he stepped 
out of ‘ Britain First’ on the aerodrome where the meeting 
was to be held, with two minutes to spare. 

**He had selected this method of demonstrating the re- 
markable speed of this bomber to the officials with whom he 
was to hold conference.”’ 


To-day, when pilots think in terms of three, and even 
four hundred miles per hour, that demonstration of 
speed would not be impressive. At that time it 
was a jolt to the official minds, which would not credit 
my often-repeated statements about the high speeds 
attained by German aircraft. It showed conclusively 
that Britain could, if she were allowed, rival and out- 
tival anything done in Europe in the way of speed and 
construction. 

From the “‘ Britain First,” the Blenheim Bomber soon 
developed. By August 1935 it was in production, 
powered by two 645-h.p. Mercury engines. 

In its civilian form ‘Britain First’ had reached a 
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speed of 260 m.p.h. with a full load. This was then 
40 m.p.h. more than the speed of the fastest American 
twin-engined transport aeroplanes. 

But, even so, Britain was not thinking in wide enough 
terms for the eventual emergency that I foresaw. In 
view of the present numbers of Blenheims, and the 
numbers we shall soon teach, I re-read with amazement, 
four years afterwards, this paragraph :— 

** This machine (the ‘ Britain First’) has been chosen by 
the Air Ministry for its remarkable performance as a suitable 
type to put into the Service as a medium bomber. Tests have 
been completed at Farnborough by the technical experts of 
the R.A.F. and a development order has been placed with 
the Bristol Company for bomber versions. The company 


has been informed that ultimately it may be expected to build 
at least 150 of the machines, and possibly 200.” 


That naive phrase “at least 150 of the machines, and 
possibly 200” is a measure of how far imagination was 
lagging behind reality at a time when rearmament had 
actually become the nominal official policy of this country. 

When in 1936 the King toured the military aerodromes, 
the two machines selected for exhibition flights were the 
Spitfire Fighter and the Blenheim Bomber. 

When I was chaffed by my friends for allowing my 
patriotism to run away with my judgment, or told by 
Opposition organs of opinion that I was a mere alarmist, 
I could not but remember with satisfaction that my 
enthusiasm for Britain’s aerial future and the appre- 
hension I displayed about the growing German menace 
had at least resulted in one severely practical benefit to 
the nation—we had, at last, a bomber second to none. 
Our technicians had shown what they could do when 
given aid and encouragement. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
WARNING THE CABINET 


Ir was not politic, as I have explained, that I, or anyone, 
should express publicly fears about Germany’s possible 
designs on Britain. Germany was a friendly State. 
Her Government was new, and although it had, per- 
force, had to use violence to overcome the violence 
of Bolshevism, and so establish itself, it had to be given 
a fair chance. 

I deprecated always the habit which many British 
circles had acquired of never speaking of either the 
Italian or the German leader without insult or 
ridicule. It was bad manners and bad politics. If 
you desire to keep the peace, the last thing you do is 
to hurl insults or ridicule at strong and touchy 
neighbours. 

Similarly, I never corresponded with the heads of the 
German State without adapting my language to theirs. 
The entourage surrounding Herr Hitler spoke always 
of his “star.” In conversation with him I used the 
same flowery language. When, for example, he told 
me of his great schemes of sociological reform for the 
German cities, I assured him that if he could fulfil them, 
his “‘ star ” would indeed ride high. When in his letters 
he used terms of high diplomatic courtesy, I responded 
in kind. He plentifully sprinkled letters and telegrams 
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with such phrases as “My Dear Lord Rothermere,” 
and I, in return, addressed him, with other, and suitable 
courtesies, as “‘ My Dear Reich Chancellor” or “‘ My 
Dear Fiihrer,”’ as I would have addressed Mr. Chamber- 
lain as ““ My Dear Prime Minister.” 

In diplomacy, butter is better than guns for achieving 
amity and understanding. 

But there was no reason why in my private corre- 
spondence with the statesmen of my own country I 
should not be frank about my fears as to Germany’s 
intentions, or the possibility that some day she might 
force a position in Europe which to us would make war 
inevitable. 

Now that such a war has come, the letters I wrote 
soon after the rise of the Nazis are of peculiar interest. 
Many of the replies were purely formal, and not worth 
reproduction. Others were marked “‘ confidential ” by 
their senders. But even from my side of this inter- 
change it will be seen that I was urging upon the 
Government of that day several things that events 
have fully justified. I was anxious about the capacity 
of submarines and aeroplane mine-sowers to seal our 
traffic channels. I spoke of ’planes that would drop 
depth-charges, for the term “ bubble-mine’”’ was then 
unknown. 

In presenting some of these letters 1 would emphasise 
that they were written when Germany’s aerial equip- 
ment was held in official British quarters to be much 
smaller than I believed, and when Germany was supposed 
to have no submarines that could possibly threaten 
Britain. 

It happened that during the year 1934 my business 
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took me to South Africa. I was anxious to travel by 
an Italian vessel, to see for myself what kind of service 
was provided, for at that time all kinds of stories were 
being told about Italy’s economic state. In these matters, 
I find, first-hand information is the best. It was, thus, 
from the S.S. Giulio Cesare (the Julius Casar) that several 
of the following letters were addressed. 

At that time Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The immediate occasion of some of these letters 
was the statement that had been made by the Lord 
President of the Council that Britain’s frontiers were 
on the Rhine, a new adaptation of the old adage 
that the frontiers of Britain are the coast-lines of the 
enemy. 

As I have said, I made it a habit to communicate 
freely all that I learned of German preparations or policy 
to members of the Cabinet or their appropriate advisers, 
and the letters for which I can find space in such a book 
as this, which is not a history of foreign policy, but the 
story of one man’s campaign to rearm Britain, are 
specimens from a correspondence of great bulk. They 
are given to display the reality of my conviction at 
that time that Germany was arming, that it behoved 
Europe to find a new accord with her people if peace 
was to be preserved, and that it behoved Britain to 
be prepared for attack if the effort to preserve peace 
failed. 

The letters are self-explanatory. 
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S.S. ** Giulio Cesare.”” 
September 30, 1934. 
The Right Hon. 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P. 
10, Downing Street. 
London. 


‘* Now you have returned, as I hope, in full health and 
strength, I do hope you will study and re-study Britain’s 
present foreign policy. 

‘“*The statement that the Rhine is now Britain’s frontier 
is, I believe, the most grave pronouncement ever made. Its 
only justification would be if the Government whilst pursuing 
this policy were engaged on intensive rearmaments. 

‘* As it stands it is a policy of big words and little arma- 
ments. When one knows the preparations being made by the 
Germans, the programme of adding 600 aeroplanes’ to our 
Air Force within the next five years amounts to little more 
than a tragic hoax. 

‘* Germany is the only country to-day that has a programme 
of mass production of aeroplanes and mass production of 

ilots. ‘These two activities are working hand in hand. I 

ave been at Sie pains to collect from all kinds of travellers 
in Germany their impressions of the dimensions of Germany’s 
rearmament. 

** All of the reports are of the most alarming character. 
An ex-captain of the Austro-Hungarian Navy during the Great 
War, who is aboard this ship and who has been travelling 
in-Germany, says he believes, a all he heard, that Germany 
is as heavily armed as she was in 1914 and in a few months’ 
time will be far more heavily armed than she is to-day. 

“* He believes the next war, which he is completely certain 
will take place in 1935, will be a war of technical surprises 
such as Marshal Foch predicted. 

** Your Government’s foreign policy is entirely out of 
proportion to the armed forces that it commands. Its 
advisers talk about squadrons of aeroplanes, whereas in 
Germany the talk is of fleets of aeroplanes. Those in control 
there have a programme of tens of thousands of aeroplanes. 

** The hae Works at Dessau, not far from Berlin, will 
be complete by the end of November. They are four times 
the size of the Ford Dagenham Works, and the 16,000 present 
employés are to be increased to 30,000. 

** Moreover, the Germans are engaged in the intensive 
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manufacture of submarines. The great ——— business 
has large frozen cash assets in Germany. With a view of 
realising this money they decided to build tramp steamers in 
Germany. On applying to Blohm and Voss, Germany’s 
biggest shipbuilders, they were told that they were fully 
engaged and could not tender for the work, although, on an 
inspection of their works at Hamburg, there was not one 
son ship on the stocks. There was, however, pret activity 
under cover, and it was learned that the work in hand was the 
building of a new of submarine. 

** The Germans claim that they can build a new aerodrome 
in seven weeks. They are not constructing many, because 
the light bombing machine, which has now gone into mass 
production, can land in any fairly level open field. These 
machines are now tucked away in tunnels in low hills in the 
West of Hanover. They are all-metal, all-weather ’planes, 
so that exposure to the elements does not impair their 
efficiency. 

“*In these most dangerous times I do urge you not to 
indulge in what in commercial circles would be described 
as over-trading. When you tell the people of Britain that 
the Rhine is their frontier, you should be able to make them 
aware that you can enforce this policy. This you cannot 
do unless you have ready to pounce on Germany at a minute’s 
notice a fleet of the fastest bombing machines not less than 
10,000 in number.”’ 


Mount Nelson Hotel, 
Cape Town. 
October 52h, 1934. 
The Right Hon. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


**I do not like butting in, but I cannot help thinking that 
the appeal of Government spokesmen not to listen to counsels 
of panic are injudicious and misplaced. 

** There is every reason for the greatest anxiety in England 
in regard to Germany’s construction of an aerial armada. 
Two years before the sailing of the Spanish Armada, when 
news travelled very slowly, it was well known in England 
that the Armada was under construction and was intended 
for the conquest of our country. 

‘To-day Germany, day and night, week in week out, 
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is building an immense air force with, as man le think, 
the i of raiding and ravaging En land and France. 
Yet the National Government, whose first duty it is to secure 
national safety, has apparently nothing more than the most 
meagre i aig see for meeting this supreme menace, 

**In the course of my business I am in receipt of all kinds 
of information, more or less accurate, in regard to Germany’s 
intentions and preparations. I fully believe that a supreme 
crisis in our national fate may not be far distant. 

“In England to-day we have less than 500 aeroplanes 
consisting, I believe, of seventeen different makes, some of 
them entirely obsolescent and others only useful for training 

utposes. The only way to counter Germany’s aggressive 
intention is for her to know that at an instant’s notice not 
less than 10,000 of the fastest and longest-range bombing 
machines will descend upon Berlin and the industrial centres 
of the country. 

“To-day the Government are considering an extended 
naval programme. Have they yet decided whether the 
aeroplane rules all the narrow seas? ‘Through depth- 
charges and direct bombing no naval vessel can live unless it 
is hundreds of miles away from the vital battlefield. 

“We know that although Germany eight years before 
the Great War armed each battalion of her army with sixteen 
machine-guns, the Expeditionary Force landed in France with 
two machine-guns per battalion. Mr. Lloyd George seth 
that at the outbreak of the Great War not a single thought 
had been given by the Admiralty in regard to what were 
necessary counter-measures against submarine attack. 

“To-day money is voted for the upkeep and extension 
of unnecessary war vessels and for the upkeep of cavalry 
forces which should be spent solely on the Air Force. 

“J am quite sure by redistribution of expenditure—and 
this is why I am writing to you—the present moneys voted 
for the fighting services are sufficient provided that of the 
expenditure not less than 50 per cent. is voted in the Air 
Estimates. 

““I do beg of you to use your influence to make your 
colleagues see this matter in its proper perspective. . . .”’ 


Two days after the despatch of this letter, I had 
occasion to write to the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (then Mr. J. C. Davidson), and repeated much 
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of what I had said to some of his colleagues. In strong’ 
terms I pressed on him that we were dealing with a new 
Germany. I said :— 


**For some months past I have been seeing numbers of 
oe who have had interviews with Hitler others who, 
in the course of repeated visits to Germany, have collected 
much information in regard to that country’s armaments. 

** Those who see Hitler tell me that he gives the impression 
of ar ati confidence and reliance. 

** All those who come from Germany—and there have been 
a number of pasenece on this ship—agree that the main 
occupation of Germany to-day is* rearmament. Every 
armament factory is working in three shifts throughout the 
week, including Sundays. e aircraft factories have been 
immensely extended, and a number of them employ between 
10,000 and 30,000 men. At Rostock, on the Baltic, at Dessau, 
Augsburg, Friedrichshaven, not to mention a large number 
of other places, the manufacture and output of aircraft are 
assuming more than ominous dimensions. 

‘* Unquestionably to-day Germany has an aircraft manu- 
facturing capacity greater than the rest of Europe together 
and ; Canaan! greater than the whole of the rest of the 
world... 

** General ——, who is certainly the only illuminating 
thinker we have on aerial matters, repeatedly tells me that a 
thousand modern bombing mar ie would completely 
subjugate and vanquish Britain. 1 have the belief that this 
war will start some time next year when it is least expected. 
To-day the aerial stategists of Germany are ventilating the 
view that a winter war in the air has advantages by reason 
of bad visibility over aerial war in summer-time. As you 
know, through directional wireless an aeroplane to-day 
knows exactly where its objective lies. 

“Tt fills me with dismay when I observe we have a foreign 
policy careering along in complete disregard of our 2 aaa 
insecurity. It is like an unballasted ship under full saul. 

‘* Before the Great War the Foreign Minister had the su 
port of an invincible Navy. To-day the aeroplane rules 
narrow seas, for there is not a single warship, big or little, 
which could not be destroyed either by direct bombing or 
through the dropping of depth-charges. 

‘I wish to convince you of my point of view because I 
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eat fully aware of the great influence you have with your 
colleagues. 

** We have two alternatives: Either we must arm to the 
teeth in the air, or we must follow a policy of neutrality, 
dangerous as it may be. The really dangerous policy is to 
assure France that we shall help her in the grave emergency 
that may lie almost immediately ahead when our Sighting 
resources are quite negligible.”’ 


Ox board S.S. ** Giulio Cesare.’’ 
At Sea. 
October 220d, 1934. 


The Right Hon. 
Sir iccuiey Woop, M.P., 


Postmaster-General. 
House of Commons, London. 


“The public believes that you are a man who gets things 
done. Can I enlist your support in forcing on your colleagues 
the vital necessity of pushing on with a really adequate 
is pea of as a ung er ‘ : 

e , hour our, and night, week in, wee 
out, is building an eae metal Pane Some Germans 
think that the (Heads of the State) have in hand a programme 
for the building of not less than 25,000 aeroplanes. There 
is no difficulty in doing this. The light Eoaibing aeroplane 
to-day is, except for its high-power engine, not really more 
complex than one of the new Ford cars. Goering, von 
Papen and the other Pan-Germans now in charge of an 

irs, will not be moved by Geneva discussions or intimi- 
dated by half-and-half pacts of mutual assistance between 
their possible antagonists. The only factor weighing with 
aa will be whether their antagonists can return blow for 
ow. 

‘Our dangerous unpreparedness is an invitation to attack. 
Nearly half our iture on the fighting forces is devoted 
to the Navy. In certain German circles it is claimed that the 
British Navy in the next war will be completely out of action 
in the narrow seas. 

‘*They say the picture of convoys of merchant ships 
reaching British ports under the protection of the Navy as 
in the last war is to-day a phantasy. They claim that no 
naval or merchant ships will be able to live within a hundred 
miles of the coast of Great Britain, that they cannot survive 
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direct bombing or depth-charges * dropped by immensely 
swift aeroplanes. 

“Even the most powerful battleships, they assert, if not 
destroyed outright, will have their rudders and propellors 
eh away by depth-charges at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile. 

“I want you to urge upon your colleagues that the truth 
of these assertions should be tested under the observation of 
three or four civilians of repute. It should not be left to the 
Navy, because professional jealousy and traditions naturally 
enough set up an atmosphere of antagonism. 

** There are plenty of old ships of anything up to 20,000 
tons which would serve excellently for an adequate test. 

*“*I may appear apprehensive and intrusive, but I can well 
see at some not distant date your or some other British Govern- 
ment will, if the supreme question of national safety is 
neglected, have at six hours’ notice to make the decision 
between abject, shameful surrender or destruction from the 
air.” 


On board the S.S. °* Giulio Cesare.” 
At Sea. 
October 30th, 1934. 
The Right Hon. 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P., 
10 Downing Street, 
London. 


“It occurs to me that the present naval parley provides 
you with an oda toca for making a really big gesture. 

‘* Britain’s fate in the next three or four years will be decided 
in the narrow seas around our coast. Through direct 
bombing or by the dropping of depth-charges f no capital 
ship can live in these waters. The aeroplane has a complete 
mastery over vessels of all kinds within a certain range of 
action. 

‘* Why not in these negotiations say that we have no desire 
to increase or replace on any scale our capital ships? It 
will look to your opponents at home who doubt your pacifism 
as proof beyond dispute of your determination to serve the 
cause of peace. It will further serve the all-important purpose 


* Even then Berlin had in view the ‘‘ bubble mine.” 
¢ The new “bubble mine” of 1939. 
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of releasing a vast sum of money which can be spent on 
bombing ’planes for use in reprisals. . . . 

‘“‘ This is, I venture to think, a valuable suggestion. It 
will please the pacifists, and also that rapidly Spee 
number of people who are now aware of the perils of aeri 
warfare. 


“P.S.—Since writing this letter I have learned by radio 
that the U.S.A. and Japan have failed to agree. This gives 
you the opportunity of deflecting a large amount of ex- 
penditure from the Navy to the Air Force.” 


On board S.S. ‘* Giulio Cesare.” 
Af Sea. 
November 15st, 1934. 
Viscount HAILsHAM, 
Secretary of State for War. 


‘* Benes, Czecho-Slovakian Foreign Minister, told Ward 
Price a fortnight ago that the Reichswehr now numbers 
300,000 men who will be fully equipped in the spring with the 
most modern heavy guns. 

** According to him, Germany has now 4,000 war-planes. 
My inquiries go to show that this is a grave under-estimate. 
I am told she will have between 10,000 and 15,000 war-planes 
before the end of the year, and that her programme is for 
25,000 war-planes by the early summer. 

“It looks as if the blow may fall next year, but in any case 
it cannot be delayed for more two or three years. 

““The public will soon be asking when the Government 
are going to take steps to fulfil their pledge that Britain shall 
cree as large an air fleet as any country within striking 

stance.” 


November 5th, 1934. 
Commander the Right Hon. 
Sir Boiron 1TH Eyres-MONSELL, P.C. 


*‘More than twelve months ago M. Herriot, French 
Minister at Geneva, told our correspondent, Mr. Cardozo, 
that according to their information a factory in Germany 
was manufacturing a great number of periscopes. 

“This information, he said, was passed on to London, 
but the authorities there did not believe it. 
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“The great firm of —— has {6,000,000 or {7,000,000 
frozen in Germany. To release some of this money the 
Directors decided to build cargo-steamers at German ship- 
yards, to use the vessels either for their own business or to 
sell them in the international market. They asked for tenders 
from the largest German shipyards, but were told that no 
tenders could be submitted, as they were full of orders. On 
further inquiries they found there were no ships on the stocks, 
but under cover there was intense activity in the shipyards, 
and they satisfied themselves that this activity was concerned 
in the intensive building of a new type of submarine. 

“‘For more than twelve months past no flying has been 
allowed anywhere near Wilhelmshaven, the great German 
submarine base. Strangers to the town are closely watched. 

“It is, I think, obvious that, at the outbreak of Hitler’s 
coming war against the West, German submarines will be 
found on all the great trade routes and in the vicinity of the 
warships of Germany’s enemies. 

** Would it not be as well closely to examine the measures 
for communicating with all British passenger and cargo 
vessels in the event of a six or twelve hours’ ultimatum.” 


It was at this time that I was authoritatively told that 
the Admiralty considered that even if the Germans had 
laid down submarines, it would not be possible for them 
to construct mote than a few without authentic informa- 
tion becoming rapidly available, and that if a few were 
constructed secretly, the number would be totally 
inadequate for any offensive on the trade routes. The 
Admiralty, I was told, knew that it was impossible to 
operate submarines successfully without a highly trained 
force of officers and men, and that the time for such 
training must be considerable. As the Germans, it was 
held, had no submarines in operation, they had not been 
able to train this personnel. My fears, it was suggested, 
were groundless. They did not prove so as events 
developed. 

I continued to send whatever item of news could be 
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gathered until the actual outbreak of war. Among 
such items is a reptesentative one in the early days of 
1936, which I sent to the Ministers whose Depart- 
ments would be interested and to certain British officials. 


March 15th, 1936. 


**In the presence of Hitler last Friday Goering told (one 
of my cortespondents) that every half-hour Germany adds 
one new aeroplane to her air fleet and that 80 per cent. of 
German aeroplanes are bombers. 

“In further conversation Goering asserted in the most 
emphatic terms that from his knowledge of the Jugo-Slav 
General Staff there was not the slightest chance of Jugo- 
Slavia fighting Germany. He also said that both Poland and 
Italy would remain neutral.”’ 


One member of the Cabinet, in acknowledging this 
communication, said :— 


**T had noted the statement made by Goering that Germany 
adds one new aeroplane to her fleet every half-hour. I am 
not clear whether this meant night and day, or day only. If 
the latter, and taking five working days at eight hours a day, 
this would produce 80 aeroplanes a week, which doesn’t, 
seem at all improbable.” 


To this I replied :— 


... there is practically no doubt that when Goering 
said that every half-hour a first-class powerful aeroplane was 
added to the German air fleet, he meant every half-hour of 
the twenty-four hours. 

**The German munition and aircraft factories are un- 
questionably working night and day, Sundays included. One 
of our correspondents quite recently looked round Dessau, 
on a Sunday, where are situated the biggest aircraft works 
in Germany, and he found that these works were just as busy 
as they are on week-day. 

**From the information I have received from quarters 
entirely independent of each other, I am quite sure that to-day 
Germany has anything up to 20,000 completely new, high- 
speed, long-range aeroplanes.” 
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One of the most dangerous things about the situation 
in those years, to my mind, was that many British 
people had an idea that not only was Germany not 
rearming, but that—for some unexplained reason—she 
could not arm. My information about the industrial 
capacity and discipline of Germany made it certain 
that such was not the case, and I continued both in 
public articles and private letters to emphasise that 
Germany’s fleet and production were both extremely 
large. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
IMPROVING THE AIR FORCE 


THERE will be no question to-day that had Britain been 
fully armed in 1935, the whole course of our diplomacy 
with Italy at the time of the Abyssinian war would have 
been different, both in its application and results, In 
the May of that year I published a leading article in The 
Daily Mail in which I doubled my original estimate of the 
number of ’planes which Britain needed for her minimum 


safety. 


‘* The existing programme (I wrote) is now admitted by all 
to be completely insufficient. It adds only some hundreds 
of machines where foreign Powers are adding thousands. 
We need 10,000 aeroplanes, and there is every reason why 
the Government should take epitae necessary for the con- 
struction of such a fleet with all possible energy and ex- 
pedition. .. 

““In the British force of 10,000 machines, the number of 
types ought to be strictly limited. Three, or better still, two 
should suffice—the most powerful bomber and the fastest 
and most formidable fighter. An air fleet of multifarious 
specimens is necessarily weakened by over specialisation. 
Mass production can be carried out much more easily and 
rapidly where the types are few; and mass production is 
essential both for speed and cheapness.” 


A few months before this, I had published an 
atticle which had caused some discussion. It was 
called “ Wanted—An Air Dictator ” and contained this 


passage :— 
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**My correspondents fall into two main categories— 
technical experts who tell me that the peril is even greater than I 
have soi tear it, and the eee and woman in the street, 
who echo that eternal and ineffective cry of a democratically 
governed people : ‘ Why isn’t something done about it ?’ 

** To that question there is a plain answer: ‘ Because no one 
is responsible.’ 

** The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons last week, 
described the organisation upon which the protection of this 
country from enemy attack depends It took him more than 
half an hour to expound the confused and incoherent system 
whose operations since the war have reduced us from first 
ait-Power in the world to sixth—or is it seventh >—and have 

laced us at the mercy of any neighbour who cares to attack us. 
t consists, according to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, of :— 


The Cabinet. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Its various Sub-Committees. 

The Chiefs of Staffs of the three Services. 
The Service Department of the Treasury. 
The Defence of India Sub-Committee. 
The Man-Power Committee. 

The Contracts Co-ordinating Committee. 
The Principal Supply Officers’ Committee. 
The Air Board Committee ; 

—and so forth. 


‘Such is the many-jointed backbone of Britain’s national 
defence. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s main claim was that it is 
‘flexible.’ That may not be the ideal quality in a backbone, 
but from the political and bureaucratic point of view this 
chaotic concatenation of committees secures three highly 
desirable conditions :—~ 


2) Unlimited possibilities of obstruction. 
(3) Complete spat gee from responsibility for every 
individual an 


“ Maximum of talk; minimum of action. 


coterie concerned. 


** How could the Air Force, with all the vested interests and 
social influence of the two older Services working against it, 
hope to make good its vital but unfamiliar claims among this 
welter of competing authorities ? 

““ No ordinary Air Minister can fulfil this task. Discouraged 
by the hesitation of colleagues in the Cabinet, obstructed by the 
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technical objections of subordinates in his rtment, he is a 
prisoner of the system, and though nominally responsible, is 
actually powerless. 

“*To create the Air Force that we need requires the same 
determination, breadth of view and infectious energy as Mr. 
Lloyd George imparted to the manufacture of munitions during 
the war. we cannot find these, and make Britain safe from 
overhead destruction, then we might as well scrap the Navy, 
ee the Army and throw ourselves on the mercy of the 
wor 

** We must get someone to do for Britain what General 
Goering is doing for Germany. 

‘** He must be a man of proved executive ability in high 
office, with abundant strength of will to overcome the inertia 
and obstruction of politicians and public servants, and with 
sufficient technical knowledge of aerial matters to act energetic- 
ally from the first day of his appointment. 

** To such a man complete power, financial as well as adminis- 
trative, should be given throughout the entire sphere of aerial 
defence. He will require a free hand to spend money without 
interference from the Treasury or from the House of Coaimnons 
until Britain has been made completely secure in the air. 

** The choice of the right man would be one of the most 
important decisions ever taken in our history. 

* Unless peneite| over them is concentrated in one powerful 
personality, our air defences will continue to lag behind the needs 
of national safety, and disaster will continue to lurk behind 
a screen of eyewash and reassuring statement. 

** Suave politicians and glib departmental bureaucrats will 
never give us the strong, swift action required to repair half a 
generation’s neglect of our air resources. 

** We need an Air Dictator.” 


The question of uniformity of types in the air seemed 


to me to be a vital one. On October sth, 1934, I had 
written to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer saying :— 


“*In England to-day we have less than 500 aeroplanes 
consisting, I believe, of seventeen different makes, some of 
them entirely obsolescent and others only useful for training 


purposes. ... 


Well over three years later, on May 13th, 1938, I was still 
writing to much the same effect. 
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. I would suggest to the inner circle of the Cabinet 
chat thay i issue peremptory instructions that Service orders for 
new "planes be limited to four types at most. Germany, I 
Behave has only three types. 

** An air force with a large number of of ’plane cannot, 
in any circumstances, operate successfully in war. Con- 
— at the onset of hostilities would soon resolve into 


i What would be said of a great land Army which took the 
field with twenty different types of machine-gun or field-gun, 
Its defeat would be sure.” 


| 


In this phase of my rearmament campaign I was guided 
by the opinions of the airmen with whom I was in 
constant and close touch. If we were to have a supreme 
and invincible Air Force, it was necessary that it should 
not only be technically perfect, but that it should be 
commanded—in the fullest sense of the word—by 
flying men, and not by distinguished ground-officets who 
wete unaccustomed themselves to the modern develop- 
ment of the arm. It was a singular thing that in the 
Higher Command we had not at that time any man who 
had made a fighting reputation in the air in the last war. 
I feared that the dead-hand of officialdom might be upon 
a fighting arm which, beyond all others, needed the touch 
of youth. 

By the time war was launched in 1939 all had changed. 
The land army and the air army were alike under the 
control of modern minds. Their commanders were men 
who had had first-hand experience in the field and in 
the sky. 

The changes in personnel were no reflection on the 
elder men who were displaced. In their time and scope 
they were, quite obviously, gallant and experienced 
officers. But, in war, youth will be served, and par- 
ticularly so in an age of mechanisation. 
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I recall the different state of affairs that existed even a 
couple of years ago, because part of the purpose of this 
book is to show, for the instruction of those who come \ 
after us, the initial difficulties of reversing the policy of 
Britain from disarmament to rearmament. It took a 
relatively long time for us to decide on that reversal, and 
when the decision was eventually taken, the task of 
implementing the new policy was not simple. 

As a pioneer in the campaign for rearmament I, who 
have often had hard things to say of politicians and 
Service chiefs, must pay a tribute to the “ drive” and 
skill of those who rearmed us, and the major portion of 
whose task had to be performed in that one invaluable 
year which Mr. Chamberlain gained for us at Munich. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
STIMULATING RECRUITMENT 


THosz who habitually read the newspapers then under 
my political direction, and who have read my previous 
books, will know that I was strongly opposed to the 
adventure of Sanctions in 1935. 

I will not here revive the controversies of that time. 
Whatever was thought of Italy’s actions, this, at least, 
was certain. Britain, quite unarmed for a major conflict, 
took the lead at Geneva in opposing Italy, relying on 
“collective security.” As the League of Nations was 
very far from being the all-inclusive League which its 
creators at Paris had contemplated, collective security 
was a dangerousterm. Germany was out of the League; 
Italy was in dispute with it. On the other side of the 
seas, the United States and Japan would have no part 
in it. If Sanctions were applied to any nation—that is, 
if a collective attempt were made to refuse supplies— 
three of the largest economic nations would not be par- 
ticipating. Collective security, in fact, as apart from idle 
wishing, meant that Britain, France and Russia would 
try to trail in their wake a medley of small nations, many 
of whom would be sympathetic to the object of the joint 
disapproval, others of whom would prefer their trade 
to any glow of self-righteousness. 

My view about Sanctions as applied to Italy was admir- 
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ably summed up by Mr. Eden in 1937 when discussing 
the project of Sanctions against Japan. He said: 


*‘ If Hon. Members are advocating Sanctions by the League, 
if they think the League ought to impose Sanctions in the 
present dispute . . . I would remind them that there are two 
possible forms of Sanctions—the ineffective which are not 
worth putting on, and the effective which mean the risk, if not 
the certainty, of war. I say deliberately that nobody would 
contemplate any action of that kind unless they are convinced 
that they have overwhelming force to back their policy. 

**Do Rt. Hon. gentlemen opposite really think that the 
League of Nations to-day, with only two great naval Powers 
in it, ourselves and France, has got that overwhelming force ? 
It must be clear to everyone that overwhelming force does not 
exist.” 

Unfortunately, in 1935 Sanctions were applied to Italy, 
and proved utterly ineffective. Effective Sanctions— 
including oil sanctions—were not applied, obviously, 
so the world thought, because Britain was not ready to 
tisk the war which they would probably bring in their 
train. 

In other words, by opposing Italy and then stopping 
half-way we displayed our military and naval weakness. 
The fleet in the Mediterranean was known to be in- 
adequately equipped for battle. Our air force was known 
to be still inadequate for calls upon it of a vital kind. 

The episode was a dramatic demonstration of the truth 
of all I had been saying for the previous two years. 

The results of that demonstration were deadly for 
British prestige and diplomacy. 

Italy, Germany, and Japan were driven into a close 
accord. The three most military Powers in the world 
were thus linked in antagonism to Britain, and in con- 
tempt for her power to take effective action against them. 
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The proof of this was the way in which Germany 
treated the famous questionnaire and the way in which 
Japan treated our protests about her illegal acts in China 
and the attacks upon British nationals, including an 
Ambassador, and upon British ships. Even the Spanish 
leader in the Civil War treated our protests with the same 
indifference, an indifference which no Power had dis- 
played towards Britain for some three hundred years. 

It became possible for even a Communist member of 
the House of Commons to throw across the floor to the 
Foreign Secretary the dreadful question, “ Are there any 
more degradations waiting for us?” 

The old proverb, however, held true. Out of evil 
came good; the need for rearmament was at last clear 
to the slowest intelligence and the need for speed was 
apparent to the Government. 

My fight to rearm Britain changed in character. 
There being this new appreciation of the need, I was 
anxious now to ensure that the speed of attainment 
should be as great as possible. Whereas thereto I had 
been pressing the Government for a change in policy, 
I had to try from then onwards to strengthen its hands. 

At the War Office Mr. Duff Cooper launched a great 
recruiting drive. To this I hastened to give what sup- 
port I could in those newspapers under my influence. 

The Daily Mail offered its readers £1,000 for the best 
recruiting idea. In making this offer I published an 
atticle in which I said: 


** At the most momentous period in British history since the 
Great War ended, this country is short of defenders. 

‘Army, Navy, Air Force alike urgently require recruits. 
They are not getting them in anything like sufficient numbers. 
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As the Army Blue Book for 1935, just published, shows, less 
than 75 per cent. of the men required to fill vacancies in 
Regular Army can be found. 

“This is a situation of great peril for the British people. 
War clouds darken the horizon of Europe on every side. 
However peaceful the policy of Britain may be, the spectacle 
of so rich a country insufficiently defended may prove a fatal 
temptation to Continental nations, which in the past few years 
have built up formidable armaments. 

**T call upon readers of The Daily Mail to apply their minds 
to this important national problem—how can we increase 
recruiting for the 


REGULAR ARMY ROYAL NAVY 
TERRITORIAL ARMY ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Among the millions ‘who daily read this newspaper there must 
be many with practical ideas on such a subject. Retired 
officers of all three Services who have pondered the question 
of recruiting since they returned to civil life are especially 
fitted to suggest new means of attracting men to the Colours.” 


I then outlined the offer which the paper was making, 
and continued : 


“* The Daily Mail makes this offer purely for the purpose of 
arousing public interest in a matter of paramount national 
importance. 

‘It is the plain duty of our young men to take up the 
pressing task of national defence. Upon their fulfilment of it 
depends the preservation of their country, their families, and 
themselves. 

“* No one doubts that should the storm actually break, they 
would show the same self-sacrificing patriotism as those who 
went before them in Britain’s last great peril. But then it 
would be too late. More than ever in these days, ‘ patriotism is 
not enough.’ It must be backed by preparation. 

“* There is no time to lose... .” 


In order to prove that what I preached so vehemently 1 
felt deeply, I ended this article by the announcement : 
“In the case of the Territorial Army employers have their 
part to play as well as the young men on their staffs. As a 
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practical encouragement to recruiting for the Territorial 
ree the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and the Auxiliary 
Air Force, I take this opportunity of announcing that in every 
one of the businesses with which I am concerned all young 
men joining any of these Services shall draw full ae de uring 
their fortnight’s annual training without any curtailment of 
the regular holidays to which they are entitled.” 


This attempt to stimulate recruiting brought to me 
an immediate flow of letters of appreciation. They 
included messages from the Adjutant-General to the 
Forces, the Director of Naval Recruiting, the Air 
Council, and the newly appointed Director-General of 
the Territorial Army. Sir Harry Knox, the Adjutant- 
General, expressed particular gratitude for our arrange- 
ments for the young men in our businesses. 

** This,”’ he said, “‘ is the generous spirit which, if every big 
employer displayed it, would work wonders with recruiting 
for the Territorial Army. Indeed, I fully believe that if this 


lead were followed throughout the country the ranks of the 
Territorials would be filled to-morrow.” 


Major-General G. K. Bernard, Director of Recruiting 
and Organisation at the War Office, said of this effort 
to stimulate recruiting : 


** It is the finest piece of work for the country that has been 
done for a long time.”’ 


The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Duff Cooper, in a 
broadcast said, “I believe that if a hundred other em- 
ployers were to follow this excellent example the problem 
would be solved.” 

He was later to write me a very warm letter of thanks, 
but these public utterances are all that I need to reproduce, 
because they do show the need for some stimulation of 
recruiting. 
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In spite of the efforts of the various Services, and what- 
ever anyone like myself could do, it needed the crisis 
of Munich to stir our young men to the danger and their 
duty. Then they rallied in enormous numbers. But, 
nevertheless, our efforts in 1936 had some effect. Re- 
cruitment began from that time to improve. 

There was one incident in my campaign to stimulate 
recruiting upon which I still look back with amazement. 
By 1938 the Government was openly pressing forward 
with efforts to rearm and was anxious about filling the 
gaps in the fighting services. I had been for some years 
a Governor of a certain school in London, and at that 
time offered to pay for the equipment for a School 
Cadet Corps. The reception of my offer caused me to 
write this letter to the headmaster :— 

** DEAR Sir, 

“TI note that the L.C.C. has once more refused to allow any 
of the schools under its control to establish a cadet corps. 

“* With the views that I hold it is impossible for me to be 
associated with a school or any other educational body which 
has not, as one of its cael purposes, the wish and the will 
to help in every possible way the cause of National defence. 

“Will you, therefore, kindly record my resignation as a 
Governor of the St. Marylebone Grammar School ? 

“In taking this action I do so with much regret. 


** Yours very faithfully 
“* ROTHERMERE.”” 


This attitude towards school cadet corps was part of that 
more general attitude that I christened “pinhead 
pacifism.” In the November of 1933 I attacked this 
weakness strongly in an article headed “ The Perils of 
Pinhead Pacifism ” in which I wrote :— 


** Emboldened by their illusion that this country is safe 
from foreign attack, ignorant and self-satisfied agitators are 
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clamouring for the British Government to continue its 
dangerous policy of disarmament. 

“‘ They cling to the imbecile belief that war, which has 
existed since humanity began, and looms so largely on the 
international horizon to-day, can be prevented by pacifist 
* gestures.’ They might just as sensibly try to pacify a Bengal 
tiger by blowing kisses to it. 

“Two kinds of people are prominent in this agitation. 
One is drawn from those intellectual prigs whose overweening 
conceit in their own wisdom and virtue is equalled only by 
their blindness to hard facts. The other consists of their well- 
meaning but sentimental and simple dupes. 

“These noisy and a zealots start with a false 
assumption that those who realise more clearly than they 
the danger in which this country stands are animated by 
some sinister desire for another war. They like to feel that 
they are crusaders against the powers of darkness. They adopt 
towards the question of national defence the attitude that is 
known in America as ‘ holier-than-thou.’ 

“If their knowledge of history and present-day inter- 
national politics were a little less elementary, they would 
realise that the opponents of premature disarmament are 
working for the very aim which they themselves profess— 
the preservation of world-peace. The further reduction of 
British forces, ‘as an example to the rest of the world,’ will 
no more achieve this end than the disbandment of the London 
police would abolish crime in the metropolis. The truth is 
just the contrary. Disarmament means war... . 

“* We who live in Britain know how negligible the hysterical 
screamets who rant in the Albert Hall about alleged German 
outrages or at the Oxford Union about disarmament really are. 
Outside this country, however, they produce an effect out of 
all proportion to their insignificance. In an Empire like ours, 
which has charge of many native races still in a backward 
state of civilisation, and which marches, on the North-West 
Frontier of India and elsewhere, with warlike races envious of 
our possessions, it is perilous folly to allow a morbid and 
anzmic minority of our population to spread the impression 
that Britain has lost her virility and self-respect. 

“ The British public treats its puling pacifists with character- 
istic tolerance and contempt. We know that the Oxford 
undergraduates who vote against fighting for King and 
country and flaunt white feathers in their buttonholes are 
little more than excited schoolboys showing off to the public. 
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If the need for their services were ever to arise, 90 per cent. 
of them would come forward as eagerly as their predecessors 
did nineteen years ago. But, trivial as these demonstrations 
are, we must not forget that they do incalculable harm to 
British prestige abroad, and encourage all the latent hostilities 
which surround our Empire. 

““* Be strong. Strength means peace,’ said Marshal Lyautey 
last Monday to the French Boy Scouts at Strasbourg. 

“In contacts that I have had with masters at some of our 
great Public Schools and with the younger dons at the Uni- 
versities, I have not infrequently been struck by the defeatist 
and drawing-room Bolshevist views that they express. Though 
these may only be part of a pose intended to convey an im- 
pression of intellectual superiority, it is regrettable that the 
men who are charged with the education of British youth 
should profess such unworthy opinions. Most of them owe 
their bread and butter to the wealth accumulated in the past 
tg the expansion of the Empire they affect to despise. 

** Although in this country we dislike the idea of inquiring 
into a man’s political opinions, those who have the ee 
ment of the instructors of the younger generation should insist 
that their influence shall be used to encourage ideals of good 
citizenship, and not the perverted and pernicious theories of 
a false internationalism. 

** Much less tolerance can be shown to newspapers which, 
while making pretentious claims to national responsibility, 
encourage these dangerous habits of thought. A year or two 
ago the same organs were fawning upon the anti-British 
agitator Gandhi. Now that this vain mountebank is dis- 
credited, even with his own credulous followers, they are 
employing their mischievous activities in baiting Germany, 
and with quite unconscious inconsistency, bleating for a 
further weakening of Britain’s powers of self-defence. 

“The fact recorded by the military historian Tacitus 
1,800 years ago still holds good, that ‘the peace of nations 
cannot be secured without arms.’ 

“‘ Defencelessness against air attack is a direct incitement to 
the aggression of more energetic Powers. If the risks we are at 
present running were properly understood, there would be 
such a peremptory national demand for an adequate British 
Air Force as no Government could resist. . . . 

“Is it realised that our present inferiority lays open such 
densely populated areas as Tyneside—that great centre of 
Socialist pacifism—to the possibility of complete destruction, 
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with immense loss of human life, in the course. of a single 
summer evening by aeroplanes already in the possession of 
Germany ? 

“ The fastest type of German commercial aircraft is known 
as the Heinkel 70, and is capable of being transformed in a 
few hours into a bombing machine. Quite recently one of 
these aeroplanes flew from Berlin to Seville—1,832 miles— 
in eight hours, and at an average of about 230 miles an hour. 
From Hamburg to Newcastle-on-Tyne is only 422 miles, so 
that it would be perfectly possible for a squadron of Heinkel 
bombers to make two raids on Tyneside from Germany within 
eight hours, at a speed which would enable them to leave 
far behind the few ‘interceptor fighters’ of our insignificant 
Home Defence Air Force, whose maximum speed is given as 
only 207 miles an hour. 

“That is one of the plain facts which have completely 
altered the whole situation of this country as regards national 
defence. Our duty is to face these facts. 

“Let us put aside sloppy sentimentalism and the vain 
illusion that for the first time in man’s long history human 
nature has finally forsaken war. The day for beating the sword 
into the ploughshare has not yet come. 

“Until it does we must pay heed to the precept implied 
in the motto of the Honourable Artillery Company—that fine 
corps of young Londoners who set so splendid an example 
to our neurotic pacifist youth. It reads: ‘ Arma pacis fulcra— 
Arms are the basis of Peace.’ ” 


My conviction about the spirit of our young men was 
absolutely correct; my prevision of the danger from 
German aeroplanes was equally correct. But that 
atticle of six years ago and my letter to the school 
headmaster are interesting as showing how, right to the 
time of Munich, the work of attracting recruits to His 
Majesty’s Forces was hindered and hampered. 

At that time, of course, the voluntary principle was 
still held to be sacred by the vast majority of people. 
A writer in one of the papers under my control did in 
1935 write an article urging that Britain should have some 
form of compulsory National Service not necessarily 
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fully military in character, but largely designed to 
strengthen the physique of the new generations and to 
teach them to understand the internal combustion engine 
and other things that might be useful if ever war came. 
He received many letters of abuse for his pains. When, 
however, the compulsory militia system was introduced 
the nation received it more than readily. The people 
had been brought very close to danger, and could 
visualise what might come. Then they did not hestitate. 

The pity was that they had not been helped to visualise 
that danger earlier, and that preparations were not 
farther forward when the evil day arrived. 
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“ be erected as a perpetual monument of his affection. 
“« Sacred to the memory of Hannan, his most beloved 
“ wife; the fondest and most prudent mother, hand- 
“ some without pride, pleasant without levity, a good 
“‘ Christian without superstition; descended from a 
“< respectable family of the Wyatts, of Whichwood, in 
“ Oxfordshire, daughter of George Wyatt and Hannah 
“Wood. Born August 3, 1735; married August 15, 
“1771; died February 17, 1807.” 


The Right Honourable Cuartzes James Fox is re- 
presented on a mattress, falling into the arms of Liberty. 
Peace (with the olive-branch and dove) is reclining on 
his knee. An African thanking him for the part he 
took in the cause of Freedom. Without inscription. 


Sir Tomas Heskert.---Turming to the right, and 
against the screen of the choir, is a fine old monument, 
whereon lies the effigy of a gentleman at ful! length in 
a tufted gown; and underneath, upon the base, a lady 
kneeling. By the inscription these appear to represent 
Sir Thomas Heskett, Attorney of the Court of Wards 
of Liveries in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; and Julian, his 
wife, who caused this monument to be erected. He 
died October 15, 1605. 


Dame Mary James.---A very neat monument, being 
an urn, wreathed, and crowned with a Viscount’s coro- 
net, on a handsome pedestal. By the inscription it ap- 
pears that this lady was the wife of Sir John James, of 
the ancient family of the Lords of Hosterick, in Hol- 
land, and daughter of Sir Robert Killigrew, Vice-Cham- 
berlain to Mary, Queen of Charles I. She died No- 
vember 6, 1677. 


Hucn CHamMBerR_en, M.D. and F. R.8.---The prin- 
cipal figure on this monument lies, as it were, at ease, 
upon a tombstone, leaning on his right arm, with his 
hand upon his nightcap, and his head uncovered. In 
his left hand he holds a book, indicating thereby his 
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Mr. Chamberlain, it will be recalled, in his second war 
broadcast said :— 


** Our desire, when we have achieved our war aim, would 
be to establish a new Europe: not new in the sense of tearing 
up all the old frontier posts and redrawing the map according 
to the ideas of the victors, but a Europe with a new spirit in 
which the nations which inhabit it will approach their diffi- 
culties with good will and mutual tolerance. 

“In such a Europe, fear of aggression would have ceased 
to exist and such adjustments of boundaries as would be 
necessary would be thrashed out between ar: epee sitting on 
equal terms round a table with the help of disinterested third 
parties if it were so desired. 

“It would be recognised that there can be no lasting peace 
unless there is a full and constant flow of trade between the 
nations concerned. 

*‘ Armaments would gradually be sat ee as a useless 
expense, except in so far as they were needed for the preserva- 
tion of internal law and order.” 


The advance towards such a Europe could not be 
assisted by merely sitting still as the victors of Versailles 
and ignoring the cry of Germany or Hungary or any 
other country for territorial readjustments, without even 
troubling to discover whether or not the demands were 
either just or practicable. That advance could only be 
hindered if the rulers of the new Germany were always 
subjected to abuse and ridicule. 

But “neighbours sitting on equal terms round a 
table ” meant not merely a Germany rearmed, but a 
Britain rearmed. Germany was declaring her right to 
arms parity at the very time when Britain had allowed 
her own arms to sink to a palpably fatal level—fatal, 
that is, if surprise attack had been launched. 

It would be easy to fill many pages with reprints of my 
exhortations to the British public to insist upon vigorous 
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rearmament. In “Warnings and Predictions” I did 
reprint at length many such articles. At the same time 
my campaign for a better Anglo-German relationship 
went forward. There was nothing contradictory in 
this. It was not merely a question of wanting to placate 
the German rulers because they seemed powerful men. 
No matter how powerful men may be, they will not 
take command of 60,000,000 people and increase their 
subjects to 80,000,000 unless in the minds and hearts of 
those people are grudges and grievances and a sense of 
wrong which their new leaders seem to be able to right 
for them. It was obvious twenty years after Versailles 
that the old Treaty was no longer regarded anywhere as 
a just instrument. Although it contained provision for 
its own amendment, nobody used that provision. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, as I under- 
stood it, was directed to just such an amendment of the 
wrongs and mistakes of Versailles as the very Treaty- 
makers themselves had contemplated as some day being 
necessary. 

The anschluss with Austria became an accomplished 
fact. Europe saw a closer and closer accord growing 
between Germany and Italy. 

When, in 1934, Germany seemed to be about to 
threaten the independence of Austria, Mussolini rushed 
his guns to the Brenner Pass. In 1938 he made no move. 
Why? As he himself said, 


“Much water has flowed under the bridges of the Tiber, 
the Spree, and the Thames since 1934.” 


He was, indeed, deeply affronted by the British action 
over Abyssinia, for Britain and France in 1915 and again 
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after the war had promised him support for his Ethiopian 
claims. 

Britain and France by 1938 were becoming diplo- 
matically isolated. Russia was no friend to Britain, 
although her Foreign Minister had egged on the policy 
of Sanctions, with Britain in the lead. Italy felt that her 
old friend and war ally had deserted and rounded on 
her. Germany was openly antagonistic. Spain under 
General Franco had no reason to love the British, whose 
“Reds ” and “ Pinks’ and other sentimentalists had 
roundly abused both leader and cause in the fight against 
Communism. Japan was as openly antagonistic as these 
European Powers. 

The political sky was charged with electricity. 

In Britain much was heard of “the bluff of the 
Dictators.” But there had been no bluff about Italy’s 
defiance of the League in 1935. In his seizure of Austria, 
Herr Hitler had risked the maximum effect of his action, 
which might have been war. We knew that Germany 
was fully armed, for Field-Marshal Goering was perfectly 
frank about the state of his preparations for war. 

When Germany’s claim to her Sudeten land rose high, 
it was obvious that the Fiihrer was prepared for a world 
war if his claim was not recognised. Indeed, he told 
Mr. Chamberlain so, as the Premier reported, in so many 
words at the Berchtesgaden meeting. 

And Britain was not yet ready for conflict. Anyone 
who recalls the hasty and amateurish trenches which 
wete dug between the Berchtesgaden and Munich 
meetings, and who recalls how ill equipped were the 
air-raid stations for major assault, will confirm this un- 
readiness. 
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At the same time, it was obvious that at that moment 
Germany sought no conflict. Indeed, Herr Biirckel, the 
German Commissioner for Austria, made a speech at 
Stuttgart which, it must be assumed, echoed Herr Hitler’s 
views, and in which he said :— 


‘““We are preparing no war, but want to prevent one. 
Better standards of living are a better blessing than cannon and 
grenades. Our mothers and the French mothers did not bear 
their sons to let them be slaughtered in some foreign affair.” 


When, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain made his momentous 
and courageous decision to fly—almost at a moment’s 
notice—to Berchtesgaden, the position was that Germany 
desited no war, but was prepared for one. Britain 
desired no war, and was unprepared for one. Her 
rearmament had been too tardy to keep pace with that 
of Nazi Germany. But, even partially prepared, Britain 
was ready to stand by France and Czechoslovakia. 

It was, however, peace that Mr. Chamberlain went to 
save. It was saved at Berchtesgaden, for the Premier 
told the House of Commons on September 28th, 1938 :— 


“TI have no doubt whatever now, looking back, that my 
visit alone prevented an invasion, for which everything was 
ready. e e ee 


The meeting at Berchtesgaden was a week before the 
second meeting at Godesberg, on September 22nd, which 
was followed in turn by the Munich on the 2gth. In 
that fortnight peace trembled in the balance. It was 
“ touch and go.” 

Like Mr. Chamberlain, I felt that there was no reason 
for war. At Godesberg, as the Premier said on his 
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return, “ Once more the differences and the obscurities 
had been narrowed down still further to a point where 
really it was inconceivable that they could not be 
settled by negotiation.”” Mr. Chamberlain went on to 
say :— 


** So strongly did I feel this, that I felt impelled to send one 
more last letter—the last last—to the Chancellor. I sent him 
the following personal message :—‘ After reading your letter 
I feel certain that you can get all essentials without war and 
without delay... .”” 


If that were indeed a possibility, war—it seemed—might 
be averted for good. 

As early as the summer of 1938 I decided to use 
whatever influence I had to achieve a less bellicose 
spirit for this all-important dispute. 

During the August of that year I was in the Scandi- 
navias. On the sth, I wrote to Herr von Ribbentrop 
from Bergen a letter in which I said :— 


*“T am sure some partial solution to the Czechoslovakian 
problem will be found this year. If it is not a satisfactory 
solution, there will be plenty of time later to put the matter 
right.” 


On September 4th I sent him a further message from 
Kalmar, in Sweden, saying :— 


** Ten years ago in connection with my Hungarian campaign 
I declared some form or other of autonomy was the proper 
solution for the minorities question in Czechoslovakia and 
see no reason to alter this view. I am quite sure that you and 
the well-intentioned people trying to find a solution to the 
mid-European troubles will find a way out satisfactory to all. 
Such a result will certainly win the good-will of the British and 
American peoples.” 
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This message went by telegram. The following day 
reinforced it by a letter saying :— 
sth September, 1938. 


“* About four weeks ago—to be precise on the sth August— 
I wrote to you counselling patience and moderation in the 
Czecho-Slovakian dispute. 

**T am sure that if you follow this policy you will gain the 
good-will of both the British and American peoples and this 
is worth having. Time is on your side.” 


As the weeks went past, and tension increased instead 
of diminishing, I decided to renew my efforts. It was 
true that I had no diplomatic standing, but I had been 
admitted to a free interchange of views with the leaders 
in Germany, who at that time were not our enemies, and 
whose political accord our own Prime Minister was 
actively trying to secure, as a means to world peace. If 
the views of an independent citizen, whose opinions they 
had previously listened to, could weigh with them for 
peace, I felt that I must communicate them. 

It was in this mood that I wrote on September 11th, 
1938, this letter :— 


** My DEAR RIBBENTROP, 

**T hope you will not think it an intrusion on my part 
if I once more appeal to you to use your influence in the 
present crisis on the side of moderation. 

“As far as I can understand the British and American 
peoples, their sole desire is that whatever changes take place 
in Czechoslovakia should be accomplished without armed 
action of any kind. I am quite sure that if your Government 
persistently calls, without the suggestion of force, either for 
a plebiscite or for such changes in the government of Czecho- 
slovakia as will bring autonomy to the Sudeten Germans and 
the other minorities, there will be much good-will felt both in 
Britain and America towards Germany. 

“* As you know, I have some knowledge of the feelings that 
animate the British and American peoples, and this is the 
irresistible conclusion I have reached. . . .” 
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When the situation grew so tense that Mr. Chamberlain 
felt impelled to take his first flight to see the German 
Fiihrer, it seemed that war was almost inevitable. 

The Godesberg meeting seemed hardly to have im- 
proved the situation. 

I was out of London at that time, but my attitude 
towards the crisis is best shown by a telegram that I 
sent on September 26th to Mr. Winston Churchill :— 


** Have just read your suggestion of a solemn warning to 
Germany. Think it admirable. Have been staggered by 
Germany’s demands after what looked like a settlement.” 


But there were other methods than that of a solemn 
watning. Herr Hitler, after all, had long protested his 
desire for peace. He had spoken and written much of 
his horror of war. His desire to be friends with Britain 
had impressed as sincere Sir Nevile Henderson, Mr. 
Chamberlain and many others, including myself. I 
determined to make an appeal to him personally, although 
it must, I knew, be couched in language befitting a 
message to the head of a great State. 

Two nights before the Munich meeting, he was to 
address a great concourse of his fellow-Germans. 
Nerves were on the strain. Tempers were growing more 
and more heated. The day the speech was to be made I 
telegraphed to Herr Hitler in these terms :— 


September 26th, 1938. 


“IT am confident you will not resent it if I venture respect- 
fully to appeal to you before you speak to-night. Peace and 
war are in the balance, and, like you, I know what are the 
horrors of war, for, as you are awate, I lost two of my three 
sons in the last war. A hopeful word from you would bring 
relief to millions.”’ 
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At the same time I sent another message to Herr von 
Ribbentrop, in which I said :— 


*, .. Ido urge your Excellency to use your influence to 
postpone the decisive moment of October 1st to a later date, 
that time may be given to allay present passions, and provide 
opportunities for reaching adjustments of detail.” 


These may seem unorthodox messages for a private 
person to be sending to the head of a foreign State and 
his Foreign Minister. 1 was not concerned with ortho- 
doxy : I was concerned with the preservation of peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Munich achieved what he had 
set out to achieve. He returned with the joint declara- 
tion which pledged Britain and Germany to “ the method 
of consultation ” and which was, as it said, “‘ symbolic 
of the desire of our two peoples never to go to war with 
one another again.” 

But one of the things which the Berchtesgaden- 
Godesberg-Munich interchanges had made clear was that 
there existed in Germany certain statesmen who believed 
that the British Empire would not remain united if war 
ever came, and even doubted that Britain would ever 
feel able to engage in such a war. In conversation I had 
always combated this view, and shortly after Munich 
I deemed it desirable to state it as flatly as possible in 
writing. The following letter of that period was sent 
to one in close touch with Herr Hitler. 


November 29th, 1938. 
** My DEAR WIEDEMANN, 

**T thought of interpolating in my letter to you of 
November 23rd the point of view I expressed when we last 
discussed Anglo-German relations in London, but I decided 
to do so in a separate communication. 
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** My view, as I then stated, was that in case of such a 
disastrous eventuality as an Anglo-German war, all the 
a anager ap peoples, including the people of the United 
States, would rally to Britain. 

‘* At the time, it seemed a rather unlikely conjecture, but I 
think you will agree with me that the latest manifestations of 
policy prove that my prognostication is a true one. 

**T am sure you could not do better than make this point of 
view known in influential quarters. 

** With kindest regards, 
** Yours very faithfully, 
“* ROTHERMERE.” 


The splendid display of loyalty from the Dominions, 
the Colonies, and the Indian Princes when war came, in 
1939, proved how right I was, as did the sympathetic— 
though neutral—attitude of the United States. 

If the new spirit of Munich was to be a reality, it was 
necessary that neither nation should despise or under- 
rate the other. Appeasement itself, which at that moment 
was a triumphant policy, could not succeed for long if 
Britain were to sit at the conference table a weaker Power 
than her neighbour, and under suspicion of being at the 
head of an Empire which would disintegrate at the first 
shock. 

The British themselves know exactly how much at 
one are the branches of their Imperial family. To 
foreigners they often give an impression of disunity, 
because the idiom in which they talk to and about each 
other is exactly that in which so many families talk of each 
other. Deep-rooted affection and admiration are veiled 
in deprecation and “ chaff,” which the foreigner is apt 
to take seriously. 

It was not, however, from any such misconception 
that the first danger to the Munich Agreement arose. 
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It arose over a political question which had a great 
affinity to that of the quarrel over the fate of the Sudeten 
Germans. 

In “My Campaign for Hungary ” I have told the 
story of what may be called the hidden crisis of November 
1938.* 

Mr. Chamberlain at Munich had staved off war; he 
and many of us hoped he had secured a long-lasting peace. 
The Prime Minister himself, in speaking of the joint 
declaration which he and Herr Hitler had signed, said of 
it :— 

** I believe there are many who will feel with me that this 
declaration signed by the German Chancellor and myself is 
something more than a pious expression of opinion. ... I 
believe that there is sincerity and good-will on both sides, and 
that is why to me its significance goes far beyond its actual 
words.” 

We know now that his belief was ill-founded, but at 
that time (October 3rd, 1938) it was widely shared. 

In the Munich atmosphere one tended to use an 
exuberant phraseology, which reads, in the light of 
after-events, as an exaggerated optimism both about 
persons and about events. It did not seem so then. 

Many, like myself, had worked steadily for two 
things—the preservation of peace for its own sake and, 
sO great were its dimension and importance to the British 
Empire, the preservation of peace to give Britain time to 
atm in case war came. We were well aware that the spirit 
of Munich did not, and could not, inform all Europe. 
Some nations suffering from the injustices of the two 
peace treaties must still feel both aggrieved and aggres- 
sive. Hungary, for example, had seen the Sudeten 
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Germans returned to their Fatherland, but her own 
Sudetens were still held by a neighbouring State. The 
arbitration of Vienna, which was to restore some of 
these unfortunates after their twenty years’ exile, was yet 
to take place. The frontiers of Hungary and Rumania 
thus became a very dangerous friction-surface. 

The Hungarians had been infinitely patient. Through 
those twenty years they had not resorted to violence in 
any shape or form, although they had a memory of a 
Rumanian invasion to fret them, in addition to the know- 
ledge that Rumania and Czechoslovakia still held their 
nationals in political chains. 

Incidents on the two frontiers seriously perturbed me. 
I feared—and rightly feared—that an untoward outbreak 
there might wreck Munich, and precipitate then and 
there the European war which would have caught 
Britain in all the unreadiness that the Munich crisis had 
displayed to us. 

To my Hungarian friends, with whom I had great 
influence, I pleaded for more patience. I had no 
such channel of influence in Rumania. There was, 
however, one Power to whom I knew Rumania might 
listen, or whose displeasure she would not lightly 
incur. In riding metaphor, I might help to sooth and 
“jolly ” the restive Hungarian steed, but somebody was 
needed to sit on the head of an equally restive and 
fretful Rumania. 

Determined that no effort of mine should be spared 
in endeavouring to keep the peace in that quarter of 
Europe, I added to my personal appeals to Hungary an 
appeal to Berlin that the influence of the Fiihrer might be 
similarly used with Rumania. 
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It would have been a tragic irony if the peace that had 
been preserved so hardly at Munich were lost on the 
Hungarian frontiers, over a question similar in kind, but 
not in immediate importance to Europe. 

As will have been seen from the messages reprinted 
in a previous chapter, I had not hesitated to appeal 
to the German leader on all grounds to stay his hand in 
what looked like a determined slash from the German 
sabre at world peace. When Mr. Chamberlain returned 
triumphantly with the joint declaration, I could not but 
feel that if the German Fiihrer were approached properly, 
his good-will could be relied upon to abide by his pledged 
wotd. That implied that he would, surely, be as eager as 
anyone to prevent the friction between Hungary and 
Rumania from ruining his work at Godesberg and 
Munich. 

On November sth, 1938, I therefore used my personal 
acquaintance with Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop 
to suggest to them that they might sponsor an effort to 
persuade Rumania, then under German influence, to 
teturn, as a measure of appeasement, that part of 
Hungary’s lost lands occupied by something like 700,000 
Hungarians. Britain diplomatically was not immediately 
interested, because neither Hungary nor Rumania at 
that time had any political association with her. When 
the Anglo-Rumanian Pact was made, as I have told 
elsewhere, my active interest in Hungary’s redress was 
immediately ended, but at that time there was no clash 
of duty whatsoever, and there was, on the other hand, the 
desperate need to secure peace while Britain’s arms 
production got into full swing against a possible day of 
danger. 
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As I wrote when telling the story of my campaign for 
Hungary, “‘ I heard nothing from Herr Hitler or Herr von 
Ribbentrop, but I was gratified to hear that the German 
Government had used its influence to prevent the out- 
break of war that at one moment had seemed inevitable. 
So, largely unknown in England, a crisis between 
Hungary and Rumania, quite as dangerous as the 
Munich Crisis, had come and passed.” 

Britain had been saved from the imminent peril of a 
European war caused by an explosion in Central Europe, 
analogous to that of the German Sudeten land, at a time 
when she was deprived of time to arm for it. 

I am a pacifist to the point of believing that all war is 
an enormity, and, if persisted in as a means of settling 
differences, must imperil everything that we hold to 
be of value, not even excepting the human race itself. 
In 1939 war came, despite everybody’s efforts. Knowing 
all we now know, it is a blessing that the invaluable 
nine months between November 1938 and September 
1939 were kept free from conflict, that we might be the 
better prepared. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
MUNICH AND PRAGUE 


In this story of how, with the rise to power of Hitler and 
the Nazis in Germany, I launched what was then a soli- 
tary campaign for British rearmament, of how, in the face 
of official tardiness and sloth, I pressed insistently for 
gteater and greater aerial forces, I have tried to inter- 
weave the story of my concurrent effort to nurture 
better Anglo-German relations, in the hope that the arms 
for which I pleaded would never have to be used. 

The valiant efforts of Mr. Winston Churchill and a small 
but devoted band of his fellow-Parliamentarians to the 
same end of speedy rearmament—but efforts not neces- 
sarily combined with a policy of Anglo-German accord— 
strengthened my hand at an early stage of the campaign. 
The advent of Mr. Neville Chamberlain to the Premier- 
ship made “ appeasement ” the official policy, after the 
fiasco of Sanctions against Italy, which he had been one 
of the first to condemn. 

“* Appeasement ”’ reached its apotheosis at Munich: 
it died at Prague. 

History will surely ask, as contemporary statesmen 
have freely asked, Why Prague? After the signature 
by Herr Hitler of the half-sheet-of-notepaper pledge at 
Munich, what strange psychological reversion afflicted 
him that by threat and force he should have “ liquidated ” 
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Czechoslovakia, and for the first time departed from the 
determination to have none but Germans in the Reich P 

It is no part of my present task, or purpose, to re-tell 
in detail the history of the months from September 
1938 to March 1939, but its broad outlines I must recall. 

The simplest display of the mental change in Herr 
Hitler, which changed the history of Europe so drastic- 
ally, is by the re-presenting of one or two utterances. 

On September 27th, 1938, Herr Hitler said in the Sport 
Palace at Berlin: 


*“*T assured Mr. Chamberlain (at Munich), and I repeat this 
assurance here, that once the Sudeten problem is settled, there 
will be no further territorial problems in Europe, and I also 
assured him that as soon as Czechoslovakia has settled the 
other problems . . . the Czech state will be of no further 
interest to me and that I would, for my part, guarantee it. 
We want no more Czechs within our frontiers.”’ 


On March 16th, 1939, half a year later, German troops 
were pouring into Czechoslovakia. 

On March 17th, Mr. Neville Chamberlain said of this 
act : 


““Does not the question inevitably arise in our minds, if 
it is easy to discover good reasons for ignoring assurances so 
solemnly and so repeatedly given, what reliance can be placed 
upon any other assurance that comes from the same source ? ”’ 


On March 2oth he said: 


“* His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin was instructed on 
March 17th to inform the German Government that His 
Majesty’s Government desired to make it plain to them that 
they could not but regard the events of the past few days as a 
complete repudiation of the Munich Agreement and a denial 
of the spirit in which the negotiators of that Agreement bound 
themselves to co-operate for a peaceful settlement. Sir 
Nevile Henderson was also instructed to say that His Majesty’s 
Government must take this occasion to protest against the 
changes effected in Czechoslovakia by German military action, 
which are, in their opinion, devoid of any basis of legality... .”” 
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Despite his repeated pledge, as to his having no further 
territorial problems in Europe, Herr Hitler in March 
1939 annexed Memel and in September 1939 partitioned 
Poland. 

There is the whole story. But what explains it ? 

There can be no question that when Mr. Chamberlain 
returned from Munich, and read to an applauding 
crowd at the aerodrome and to millions of radio listeners 
the terms of the Munich Agreement, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that this was indeed “ peace in our time.” 

The Germans had not been alone in thinking the Treaty 
of Versailles an unjust and mistaken instrument. Many 
in Britain, and even in France, assented in principle to 
the claim of Germany to her Rhinelands, to Austria, 
and to her Sudeten German populations in Czecho- 
slovakia. It was regretted by many of these sym- 
pathisers with the German outlook that the redemption of 
the lost lands and peoples should have had to be achieved 
by German displays of determination and force, rather 
than by the voluntary good-will of the other Powers, 
but they did not dispute that the Hitlerian readjust- 
ments to the map were in accord with equity and sanity. 

To the time of Munich it was possible honestly to 
conceive Herr Hitler’s sincerity when he displayed him- 
self as a2 man of peace compelled by circumstances to 
assume the mantle of militarism in order to obtain justice 
for his regenerated people. 

At Munich, although bitter things were said about the 
sacrifice of Czechoslovakia to the German demands, 
peace was saved at the eleventh hour by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resolve and courage in making his third visit 
to Germany. Not only was the conflict to restore the 
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Sudeten Germans avoided, but by agreement between 
the two leaders, peace seemed to be secured in a much 
wider sense. The agreement—familiar to all of us— 
was this: 


** We, the German Fithrer and Chancellor and the British 
Prime Minister, have had a further aa today and are 
agreed in recognising that the question of Anglo-German 
relations is of the first importance for the two countries and 
for Europe. 

“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our 
two peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

** We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be 
the method adopted to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our two countries, and we are determined to con- 
tinue our efforts to remove possible sources of difference and 
thus to contribute to assure the peace of Europe. 


Apour HIT Ler. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
September 30th, 1938. 


In the light of this concord, any one might well feel that, 
in the words of a British Cabinet Minister, we were facing 
the golden age, and that the war menace which had hung 
over Europe for so long was for ever removed. 

It is impossible to suppose that any man, particularly 
a man of Herr Hitler’s type and background, would sign 
such a document thoughtlessly or in blatant hypocrisy. 
It was, be it remembered, as much a public document 
in Germany as in Britain, and however well disciplined 
and dragooned a people may be, their leader would not 
willingly reduce his stature in their eyes by issuing a 
pledge he meant almost immediately to break. 

So full of promise was the Agreement that even M. 
Daladier—not likely, being a Frenchman, to trust too 
deeply to German pledges—said, “‘It may one day be 
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seen that at Munich, in the space of a few hours, the 
whole world changed in appearance.” 

The British Premier, a man of seventy, had on his own 
initiative flown three times within a few days to wait 
upon the German Fiihrer. It was to be expected that 
after the signing of the Agreement, either the German or 
the British leader would have taken the first steps in 
calling a conference at which all the differences could be 
threshed out. Neither did so. 

The German mind may well have been affected by the 
storm of abuse with which, in some quarters in Britain, 
the Munich Agreement as to the Sudetens was greeted, 
and by the stimulation of rearmament, neither of which 
would seem a guarantee of British sincerity—but this 
could not so mortify the Fiihrer that within six months 
he abandoned one of his most cherished racial and 
political principles—that of including none but Germans 
in the Reich—and within a year was following the rape 
of Prague by that of Warsaw. 

Whatever the explanation of the change, it occurred. 
When, with Prague, the man so many of us, including 
the Prime Minister, had trusted, showed that the trust 
was vain, my own attitude towards Herr Hitler and those 
of his entourage, with whom I had enjoyed some friend- 
ship, perforce changed also. 

I began flatly to warn them, and Herr von Ribbentrop 
in particular, that they were making a grave error about 
the British character, and that if they thought that British 
patience was inexhaustible, they were asking for trouble. 

As will be seen, while Herr Hitler was displaying an 
apparently sincere desire to solve his nation’s problems 
without endangering his dream of an Anglo-German 
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accord, I appealed always—as at the time of Munich 
and again in the early stages of the Danzig imbroglio— 
to his better side and to his own personal knowledge of 
the wasteful horrors of war. After Prague, I reinforced 
such an appeal with warning. Both, in the event, proved 
useless. With the liquidation of Czechoslovakia and 
the breach of the Munich pledge, the die was cast. 

But I have to confess that—reviewing the incidents, 
episodes, and general development of that time, and 
pondering over the psychological problem of Herr Hitler 
which Sir Nevile Henderson finds so mysterious—I pose 
to myself, again and again, the question—Why Prague P 
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I was compelled to watch the drama of Prague from a 
distance, for I was in South Africa when the crisis arose. 

It was in Cape Town that I listened to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s voice, speaking from Birmingham, but sounding 
as clearly asifhe wereinthesameroom. The gist of that 
speech was that the policy of appeasement was ended. 
There could not again be trust in the pledged word of 
Germany. Mr. Chamberlain’s amazement that after the 
joint declaration of Munich such a step had been taken 
without any consultation with the Munich Powers was 
generally shared. In Germany it did not seem to be 
realised that the seizure of Czechoslovakia was a matter 
that concerned all Europe, nor that—coming after the 
reiterated assurance that Germany had no further 
territorial ambitions in Europe—it must make any future 
assurances seem valueless. 

If appeasement were dead, rearmament must go for- 
ward with even greater speed than before. 

Whether or not Britain was right or wrong to give 
her guarantee to Poland while Russia’s policy remained 
unstated, I am not now concerned to discuss. The 
guarantee was given. The British people felt that, 
having been quiescent during the seizure of Austria 
and Sudetenland, and having tolerated the rape of Prague, 
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they could not stand idly by if any further forcible 
expansion wete attempted by Germany. 

In the early summer of 1939 it was obvious that the 
tone between Britain and Germany was growing more 
and more threatening. 

In Germany there was renewed anti-British propa- 
ganda, largely turning on the old bogey of “ encircle- 
ment.” 

Britain needed all the time she could get. Every day 
free from war was invaluable, for every day our aeroplane 
factories were getting more and more into their swing 
of production, guns and anti-aircraft devices were in- 
creasing in similar ratio. Had my plea in 1933 for 
5,000 “planes and my later plea for a minimum of 10,000 
*planes been listened to at the time, all would have been 
well. Britain need not have feared that any Power 
would risk an encounter. But we were, at least, making 
up for lost time. 

On the anniversary of Versailles, I telegraphed to 
Herr Hitler : 


**T venture to send you a friendly message of hope that you 
will as far as lies in your power inaugurate an era of peace, 
so that the work you have undertaken shall not be interrupted. 
Yesterday I telegraphed to Herr von Ribbentrop asking him 
to believe and to assure you that the Government of Great 
Britain has no policy which involves the encirclement of 
Germany, and that no British Government could exist which 
embraced such a policy. The British people, now, like the 
German, strongly rearmed, regard the German people with 
admiration as valorous adversaries in the past, but I am sure 
there is no problem between our two countries which cannot 
be settled by consultation and negotiation. ...I have 
always felt that you are essentially one who hates war and 
Cesires peace. If you would speedily inaugurate a conference 
to discuss the misunderstandings at present existing, you would 
assuredly go down to history as the greatest of Europeans. 
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For such an action by you myriads of people in Britain and 
throughout the world are hoping and waiting.” 

The Danzig question grew steadily more menacing. 
The German claim to Danzig and the Corridor was not 
really at that time in dispute. It had not, indeed, been 
formally put forward. What was in dispute was the 
right of Germany by force to alter the map of Europe, 
even if she altered it to redress an old wrong. It was the 
menace of armed men that was objected to. 

When Herr Hitler denounced the Anglo-German 
naval pact he used words that made it plain that he was 
not only surprised at the reception given by the world 
to the march into Prague, but that his national pride 
had been hurt. The German word had been declared 
untrustworthy. His prestige was attacked. There was 
every danger that in such a mood he would act with 
force against Danzig without allowing time for any 
consideration. 

On july 2nd I telegraphed a message which said : 

“* Germany has achieved such enormous prestige in the last 
few years that no one could think that in giving time for 


adequate consideration of the Danzig problem any of that 
prestige could be lost.” 


I added : 


“‘T implore you not to allow anything to divert you from 
that policy you outlined to me of niger ya riendship 
between our two great Nordic countries. ter Munich a 
Shen fund of understanding and good-will was being built up 

etween the two countries. It would not take much to 
rebuild it.” 


I was writing as one who had enjoyed his hospitality 

and to whom he had shown signs of friendship. A 

display of readiness to take time and consider calmly 
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the conflicting Munich claims would have done much 
to atone for the move on Prague. A lack of such readi- 
ness, it was already clear, might precipitate the war 
we were all so terribly anxious to avert. 

Among the close circle around the German Fiihrer 
was Herr Hess. He was the Fiihrer’s deputy in the Party. 
He was second in rank for the succession, Field-Marshal 
Goering being next to Herr Hitler. His personality was 
not as much in the international limelight as some of the 
other Nazi leaders, but he had great influence. He 
had English friends, and had never displayed at that time 
any excessive animosity to Britain. To him I wired on 
July 6th: 


** My pEAR Hess, 


‘* Many thanks for your letter with message of peace. 
Am quite sure all outstanding questions can easily be settled 
by another conference of, say, the Munich Powers. Could I 
ask you to use your influence in this direction? There is 
really no cleavage between the interests of Germany and 
Britain. This great world of ours is big enough for both 
countries.”’ 


It so happened that, as the Danzig crisis threatened to 
develop, my many years’ campaign for the redress of 
Hungary’s wrongs under the Treaty of Trianon had to 
come to an end, with Britain’s guarantee to Rumania. 
I took occasion to send two messages to Herr von 
Ribbentrop. This was the first of them, dated July 
and, 1939: 
‘I do urge you to use your great influence to bring present 
roblems to a peaceful and bloodless settlement. We are all 
inheritors of a policy of doing nothing when the ave 
iniquities of the Versailles Treaty were apparent to all. I 


firmly believe that by personal contacts and collaboration all 
the outstanding grievances, including almost the most out- 
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standing of all, that which I call the Sudetenland of Hungary, 
can be remedied. You will remember in this respect the 
anxiety I expressed to you following the return to Germany 
of her Sudetenland, when great bodies of armed Hungarians 
threatened to cross the Rumanian frontier. Our two great 
Nordic countries should pursue resolutely a policy of appease- 
ment, for whatever anyone may say, our two countries should 
be leaders of the world. I am optimistic enough to believe 
that even before the end of this year, glaring grievances can 
be redressed and a spirit of great good-will built up in Europe.” 


The next letter to Herr von Ribbentrop, dated July roth, 
contained a straight warning that anyone who thought 
that Britain was not serious in her guarantees was making 
agreaterror. I said: 


‘*“Now that the British Government’s guarantee of the 
present frontiers of Rumania is definitely fixed, I am writing 
to tell you that I am no longer interested in Hungary’s 
revisionist claims. I have so written to the powerful Hun- 
garian Revision League and have urged upon them great 
caution.* 

“I am afraid my decision will come as a great disappoint- 
ment to my Hungarian friends with whom I have been working 
a twelve years, but I must make my position completely 
clear. 

‘If the Hungarians were to push their claims for a revision 
of their Rumanian frontier, I should find myself, to use Signor 
Mussolin1’s expressive phrase, on the other side of the barricade 
to my old friends. But there it is. 

*““T have never known the British public in a more deter- 
mined mood. They would go to war over either Danzig or 
Rumania. Of that I have not the least doubt. It is for this 
reason I have been urging upon you and your leader a policy 
of reserve and restraint. . . .” 


Ten days later, on July 2oth, I sent him a longer letter, 
re-emphasising this warning. It was he who was popu- 
larly supposed to have led Herr Hitler into the false 
belief that Britain would not, or could not, fight. 
I was determined that, as far as I was concerned, as one 
* See ‘‘ My Campaign for Hungary,” pp. 205 and 206. 
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who had met and corresponded with Herr von Ribben- 
trop, that he should not remain under any illusion. I 
therefore wrote : 


*€ Since despatching my last letter I have had an opportunity 
of going through a large number of reports dealing with the 
outlook of the British people at the present time. 

“Tt is unquestionable that they were never more deter- 
mined. It is a sober, silent determination; nothing 
spectacular. 

** Our people have immense grit. They showed this during 
the Great War, 1914-18, and during the great Napoleonic 
struggle. They are baffling sometimes to understand. They 
“pp to foreigners to be casual and unemotional. This 
they often are, but behind this facade is a wonderful spirit. 

** A matter I can more authoritatively speak about is re- 
armament. Britain is much stronger than she was in 1914. 

“Of this there is no question whatsoever. We air out 
minor deficiencies in the newspapers, but in all the major 
factors of rearmament the development and work are splendid. 

** Moreover, our young men are ideal pilots. Flying suits 
the adventurous spirit of our hee i British and German 
youth vie in almost every field of masculine exploit. 

“I do urge you to use all your great influence to prevent 
upset over Danzig or Rumania. No one wants another three 
or four years’ war... .” 


In a post-script I added, “I do hope you will have an 
opportunity of showing this letter to the Fuhrer.” 

Sir Nevile Henderson in his final report refers to the 
“bombshell ”’ of the announcement that negotiations 
had been concluded for the signature of a Russo-German 
non-ageression pact, and that Herr von Ribbentrop 
would fly to Moscow on August 23rd to sign it. “ The 
secret,” says Sir Nevile, “which on the German side 
had been known to not more than a few persons, had been 
well kept. It had been realised that German counter- 
negotiations had been proceeding throughout the sum- 
mer, but it was hoped that they had _ been 
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abandoned. ...” The character of the Slav does not 
change, and Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow 
a few weeks later gives a passing interest to my next 
letter to him, which was sent on August 2nd. In it I 
said : 


‘*I commend for your perusal, if you have not already read 
the book, ‘ The Fall of the Russian Monarchy’ by Bernard 
Pares, who is considered Britain’s greatest living authority on 
Russia. There are some interesting glimpses of Rasputin. 
What a perfectly chaotic Government there must have been 
in power in Petrograd. The accounts read like the bulletins 
of a madhouse. They seem to have had new Ministers every 
half-hour. 

‘*T have never known the British people more warlike than 
they are to-day. They are talking just as they did at the 
outbreak of the Great War and the Boer War. 

‘** The rearming of the country has been wonderfully well 
done; worthy of the best periods of British history. And 
this has given the people much confidence. .. .” 


In this correspondence I felt that I had done my utmost 
to disabuse his mind of any idea that the British were not 
serious and determined about their guarantees to Poland 
and Rumania, and that they neither could nor would 
fight when the moment of challenge came. 

It was pleasant and reassuring to receive two letters 
about this particular interchange. 

One was from the Prime Minister, who wrote to me: 


10 Downing Street, 
Whiteball. 
21st August, 1939. 
** DeEaR LorpD ROTHERMERE, 


“Thank you for letting me see the correspondence 
which has passed between you and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

“The distortions and prejudices revealed in Ribbentrop’s 

letter are lamentable, but you have done all that could be done 
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to dispel any illusions as to Britain’s determination to resist 
further aggression even by force if necessary. 
** Yours sincerely, 
“* NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN.” 


One from the Foreign Secretary read: 
Foreign Office, 
o1 W.1.. 
August 15th, 1939. 


** DEAR Lorp ROTHERMERE, 


‘‘Thank you for sending me a copy of Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s letter and the other enclosures that accompanied 
it. I find it difficult to believe, though I suppose it is not 
impossible, that he should really have convinced himself that 
he is truly interpreting British policy. JI am afraid the con- 
clusion must be that he is more concerned to build up a com- 
pletely one-sided case than to find any way of pple) honest 
misunderstanding. I am very glad to see that you left him 
in no doubt as to the attitude of mind of this country. 


** Yours sincerely, 
“* HALIFAX.” 
But, however influential Herr von Ribbentrop or Herr 
Hess might be, there was only one man in Germany 
whose mind mattered. As Sir Nevile Henderson was 
to phrase it : 

**Even the most absolute Dictator is susceptible to the 
influence of his surroundings. Nevertheless Herr Hitler’s 
decisions, his calculations, and his opportunisms were his 
own. As Field-Marshal Goering once said to me, ‘ When 
a decision has to be taken, none of us count more than the 
stones on which we are standing. It is the Fuhrer alone who 
decides.’ . . .” 

I determined, therefore, to put before Herr Hitler him- 
self a picture of the British more true than any he might 
have had from his immediate associates. On July 2and, 
1939, I wrote to him a short letter with a long enclosure, 
saying : 
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“Perhaps the accompanying description of an Englishman 
which I received yesterday from a well-known writer may 
interest your Excellency :— 


** «Tt seems to me that nothing in Mein acl displays Herr 
Hitler’s penetration of essentials more fully than the passage 
where he says the mistake of the old Reich—of 1914—was in 
underrating the British. To underrate the British has always 
been painfully easy. Even Napoleon fell into the error. It 
is easy largely because the British have a psychological tendency 
to be ashamed of their achievements. 

*** The British distrust flamboyancy of any kind. Their 
educational system, from the great Public Schools down to 
the elementary schools, is designed to teach reserve and to 
condemn anything which savours of ‘‘ showing off.” This 
habit of mind shows itself in the national idiom. The accepted 
term of praise for a good effort is ‘‘ not bad,” or “‘ not so 
bad.”? When they abandon this negative form of praise they 
do not leap into iy gecabhan At the highest point of 
enthusiasm they award some great achievement by the praise 
of ‘‘ good show,” as if matters of great significance were on 
just the level of entertainment. 

‘** This habit of under-statement is universal in the British 
race. Just as they are sullen and determined in reverses, they 
are embarrassed and shamefaced in triumph. Bat sheir 
attitude and their verbal idiom bear no relation to their capacity for 
effort. It is this which the non-British races find hard to 
comprehend. 

‘** Because of their dislike of flamboyancy and of any 
extreme of emotion, the British are always slow starters. To 
leap into some new effort would be to display emotion and, 
as I say, against any display of emotion they are trained from 
eatliest boyhood. 

‘***Tn all their wars—and they are still undefeated in war, 
except for the one example of defeat at the hands of their own 
countrymen, the Colonists of America—they began badly. 
It is said of them that they lose all battles but the last, that 
they lose battles but win campaigns. These sayings veil the 
undoubted truth that although the British begin any new 
effort slowly and reluctantly they are very quick to gather 
momentum. To that | gacioe: momentum il eae: the 
possess of energy and treasure is ungrudgingly devoted. 
Bur—their perpetual habit of under-statement conceals this 
extraordinary quality. They say, “‘ we are making satis- 
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factory progress”? or “‘ the delays are being gradually over- 
taken ”’ because to their own race these mild expressions are 
sufficient to convey what is the truth—that progress has been 
enormous and that the pace has been terrific. 

“““ The British race inherits from its Saxon forebears—as 
do the Germans—an overwhelming sense of justice, of what 
they call “fair play.”” The British often, both in foreign and 
home affairs, will sit idly complacent when matters are being 
muddled. They will remain apparently unaware of slights 
and insults and apparently devoted to petty quarrels and 
trivial interests. But once their sense of danger is touched, 
the mood changes. They then become sullen and dogged. 
They even have a proverb “‘ It’s dogged as does it.”’ 

‘** This was very obvious in 1914, when the British con- 
tinued to play with home politics, such as ‘‘ votes for women ”’ 
and the en! troubles and labour disputes, until the Great 
War opened when the whole race united, and an industrialised 
non-military people achieved the most astonishing war 
effort ever recorded in history. At that time a nation reputed 
to be “‘ soft’ and “‘ decadent ”’ proved itself to be ruthless to 
the point of barbarity, as witness the unrelenting blockade of 
Germany. 

““*Tt is doubtless these aspects of the British that Herr 
Hitler, who is astonishingly well-read in history, had in mind 
when he wrote that passage in Mein Kampf to which I have 
referred. 

*** The British, in short, have an almost uncanny power of 
being able to wait until they feel that they are ready to strike. 
Once the waiting period is over, the same patience shows 
itself in the power to endure. They never know, said a 
Frenchman, when they are beaten. 

***T have been led into rather a long digression about the 
British, but let me sum up. The British, like the Germans, 
area Nordic people. The two nations are indeed astonishingly 
alike. The British Nordic qualities are now again being 
shown. After fifteen years of disarmament, the British have 
turned to rearmament. The utmost resources of the richest 
race in the world, of the pioneers of industrialism, have been 
diverted to one aim, that of preparedness. At the same time 
national service has suddenly become a fetish, so that the 
youth of the nation is giving to military preparedness that 
devotion which it usually gives to sport or the making of 
personal fortunes. Just as in 1914 the divisions on home 
political questions disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, 
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so now all the juvenile antics—designed to shock the elders— 
such as resolutions not to fight for King and Country, have 
been instantly forgotten. .. .” 


I have no means of knowing whether or not Herr 
Hitler absorbed this picture of the British breed, but 
with him, as with Herr von Ribbentrop, I had done my 
best to “dispel any illusions as to Britain’s determina- 
tion to resist further aggression, by force if necessary.” 

I have spoken of Herr Hitler’s apparent sincerity 
about his desire for Anglo-German accord, and I am 
bound to say that I never found H.E. Herr von 
Ribbentrop, in conversation with myself and others, 
in any way unfriendly to our country. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
BRITAIN REARMED 


PassING the events of my fight to rearm Britain again 
before my mind, I am compelled to repeat that had 
there not been in Britain such a strange reluctance 
to rearm in 1933, when it was obvious that new forces 
were unleashed in Germany, there might to-day have 
been no war either in the East or the West. 

In this book I have tried to show that in 1935, when 
we pressed Sanctions against Italy, we revealed to the 
world that our high moral purpose was not backed by 
an armed capacity to take action if that purpose was 
defied. 

The encouragement to nations which were already 
well armed to take their own way despite Britain’s 
protests and appeals must have been enormous. 

In the early days of my fight to rearm Britain it 
seemed to many people that I exaggerated the danger 
to our shores, and underrated the effect of “‘ collective 
security.” Time has shown that I did neither. Col- 
lective security did not save Austria, Czechoslovakia or 
Poland. It has not saved Finland. It did not curb the 
Japanese expansion in the East. 

But a Britain so well armed that she could have 
ovet-awed any potential aggressor, anywhere, might 
have saved all the bloodshed and misery of the past 
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—thought that the younger generation was decadent 
and lacking in courage, have had the lesson of their lives. 

Mr. Chamberlain has about him a magnificent Cabinet. 
The dynamic energy of Sir Kingsley Wood at the Air 
Ministry, and the youthful “ drive ” of Mr. Hore- 
Belisha at the War Office were supplemented at the 
beginning of hostilities by the return to the Admiralty 
of Mr. Churchill. As I wrote at the time of his appoint- 
ment, his presence there is worth a squadron of battle- 
ships to our war effort. 

At the Exchequer, Sir John Simon is showing a 
necessary realism in his war finance, and also in his frank 
admonitions to the British people that they must pay 
for victory with as little burden to post-war trade and 
prosperity as may be possible. 

The Opposition has shown a patriotism that has 
transcended all Party divisions. Its criticism has been 
constructive. Its efforts to direct the thoughts and 
emotions of the nation to a true and persistent war effort 
have been unresting. 

Well armed, well led, united in purpose, the British 
need have no fear. Great sacrifices will be called for: 
they will not be grudged. Much suffering will have to 
be endured: it will not disclose any weakness of fibre. 
Of these things our allies and our antagonists may alike 
be sure. 

I have never believed that the early stages of a war 
are the right time to formulate detailed peace aims. In 
war there is one aim—to defeat the enemy. When that 
task is completed we shall be ready to formulate in 
detail the new world that we wish to see. We have 
it on the assurance of the Prime Minister that we shall 
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not again make the blunder of a dictated Treaty. All 
belligerent nations shall have a share in making the 
next peace. 

We entered the war because we had promised that we 
would not permit, without our intervention, any further 
ageression in Europe. 

In other words, we entered the war for the very 
reasons that made me a pioneer in the fight for rearma- 
ment. ‘Those reasons were that we cannot permit brute 
force to over-ride justice and the canons of ordinary, 
day-to-day relationships, and we cannot put the lives and 
liberties of our own people at the mercy of any aggressor. 

Any nation in Europe that takes into its realm a 
succession of smaller nations against their wish and will 
is a palpable danger to us all. Any nation that refuses 
negotiation in favour of force is a palpable danger to 
civilisation itself. 

All nations have a right to arm to the necessities of 
their own protection. That is only a display of the 
instinct of self-preservation. No nation has a right to 
use its arms to end the liberties of its neighbours. Still 
less can any nation be allowed to break its pledged word 
not to use force and then to press by force claims which 
it has once solemnly disavowed. 

In pleading for adequate armaments I always stressed 
their defensive purpose. My insistence was that these 
islands should be in a position to resist attack, whether 
direct or indirect. Such attack, I considered, should 
never be wantonly provoked, whether by rash political 
moves that seemed to menace the securities of others or 
by public insults flung wildly at the heads of foreign 
States. 
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I still hold that to be sane policy. 

As an apostle of strong arms for Britain—a naturally 
vulnerable community in days of aeroplanes and sub- 
marines—TI have always had in mind a line of Shakespeare, 
“It is excellent to have a giant’s strength; but it is 
tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 

To-day we need a giant’s strength, and are attaining it. 

But we have had a severe lesson of how close to 
disaster lassitude can bring a great nation. Within the 
space of virtually a couple of years, we have had to 
make good the deficiencies of fifteen years of neglect. 
For more than three years these islands were almost 
naked to attack from the air. For four years we saw 
our prestige so low that we had to tolerate indignities 
that to previous generations would have been un- 
thinkable. 

It is often bitterly argued whether or not human 
nature can change. One thing is certain, by the lessons 
of all history—the nation which begets great possessions 
and becomes too lazy or too proud to defend them is 
despoiled. So it might well have been with Britain, had 
not those of us who saw the danger early sounded a 
tocsin in the ears of the dreamers and doubters. 

We must all agree with Mr. Chamberlain, and those 
leaders of all parties who have spoken in the same 
strain, that after this war is won a new Europe has to be 
shaped. It must be a Europe free from such injustices 
as those which followed the Treaties of Versailles and 
Trianon, such as those which in my long campaign for 
Hungary I, as a member of one of the victorious nations, 
denounced and strove to have amended. That, surely, 
is the first lesson of the past quatter of a century. 
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Minorities must be protected from tyranny as well as 
from aggression, of, sooner or later, passions will be 
generated that will lead again to war. But equally, we 
must never again allow our own nation, with all its duties 
and responsibilities, to grow so weak that it cannot 
check aggression at the moment of threat rather than at 
the moment of execution. 

Good intentions are not enough unless they really 
govern the action of peace framers. Whatever may 
have been the immediate occasion of the present war, 
we know that its seeds were sown twenty years ago. 
When I was in the first flush of my campaign to redress 
the wrongs of Hungary, and before I had really started 
my fight to get Britain armed, in case appeasement 
failed or the attempt to appease the troubled, hurt and 
angry nations came too late, I wrote, on August 30th, 
1927, an article in which I said :— 


EUROPE’S POWDER MAGAZINE 
GROSS INJUSTICES MAKING FOR WAR 


“‘ Paramount with the Allies during the Great War was the 
desire that when peace came it should be permanent. Whatever 
else victory might bring, the men and women of the Allied 
nations wanted it to insure that there should be no more 
Alsace-Lorraines to keep the war-spirit smouldering. 

“It was the professed aim of the Peace Conference when 
it gathered in Paris in 1919, to rearrange the map of Europe 
on a basis of self-determination. But as its work went on, 
this principle faded from sight. The result has been that 
Central Europe to-day is piled high with the materials of a 
new conflagration. .. . 

““In the Peace Treaty made with Germany the principle of 
self-determination was so thoroughly applied that a plebiscite 
was even held in Schleswig to revise the frontier which the 
Prussians had imposed upon the Danes in 1864. But with the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles the principal Allied states- 
men relaxed their efforts. The task of settling with their 
chief enemy had been a prodigious one. Their powers of 
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personal application were exhausted. The affairs of their own 
countries urgently claimed their attention. The drafting of 
peace terms with Germany’s minor allies seemed to them a 
secondary matter which they might well leave to the subordin- 
ate me of their delegations. 

“‘ For similar reasons the world’s interest in peace-making 
evaporated, and the light of publicity which had been con- 
centrated on the work of the Conference was withdrawn. In 
reality only half the work of restoring a lasting peace to 
Europe had been performed. But the importance of what yet 
remained to be done was overshadowed by the achievement 
already accomplished, and the remaining treaties were left to 
be drafted behind closed doors and signed amid general 
indifference many months later in various suburbs of Paris. 

“This negligent procedure suited very well the intrigues 
of various minor nationalities which had come to be associated 
with the Allied cause, and which stood to profit considerably 
from the settlements thus obscurely made. 

*‘ Representatives of these new-fangled nationalities im- 
mediately began to arrive in large numbers in Paris, where, 
with the aid of certain doctrinaire pamphleteers of Allied 
nationality, they set themselves to pull every available string 
to insure that the ‘pps ce treaty affecting their own 
small State should be as profitable as possible to their public 
and private interests. This was how grave abuses, containing 
the sure seed of future wars, crept into the Central European 
peace settlement... .” 


That is the error which must never again be made, if 


we are really to banish war from Europe. 


It is the memory of all that followed from that error 


which makes me re-emphasise that Britain is fighting 
to-day not because she disputed Germany’s claim to 
certain changes, either to the map of Europe or in the 
distribution of its populations, but because Germany, 
after the pledge of Munich, refused the method of 
conference and applied the method of force. 


“The price of safety is eternal vigilence ’—and 


perpetual energy. We have learnt the danger of weak 
defences and a careless attitude to the outer world. 
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We must ensure that neither we nor our children 
forget it. 

While my last book was actually in the Press, the war 
came. I was able to add to it a post-script which I 
now repeat, for it is as true of the subject matter of these 
pages as of those others :-— 


“In this book, and the postscripts to it written in July, 
I have shown the strong and persistent efforts I made to 
have removed one set of injustices from Europe and to 
have Britain equipped against any assault upon her, or her 
principles, by antagonist Powers. 

“TI have paid tribute to the magnificent work of Mr. 
Chamberlain at Munich in securing an invaluable year for us 
in which to further our preparations. 

“* By her departure from her avowed policy of adjustment 
without bloodshed, Germany has lost the sympathy of the 
whole world. Even on the very brink of war I trusted that 
the method of conference and conciliation would prevail. 
It has not prevailed. With Mr. Chamberlain, I feel that all 
that I have cherished and worked for has crashed to the 
ra ata and the security of the race against the attacks 
of ph sical force. 
ere remains for us now only one purpose. It is, 
‘with malice towards none and charity to all,’ to rebuild 
a world in which justice shall prevail and tyranny be no more. 

“To that end the British and their allies are implacably 
dedicated. At such a time I allow this book to go forward in 
the hope that from one lesson of the past we may learn wisdom 
for the future.” 


I began these pages with a quotation from something I 
published as far back as November 1933. I have ended 
with a quotation originally published as recently as 
September 1939. The danger foreseen in the first 
quotation is a reality in the second. Through the 
intervening years I never wavered in the belief that it 
was a danger that might be averted, but against which 
we had to be fully prepared. 
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The Ministry of 1933 was wedded to disarmament. 
The Ministry of 1939 had accomplished before the 
outbreak of hostilities that rearmament for which I 
pleaded. 

The agitation which I conducted in the years between 
was costly in more than money and effort; but it served 
its purpose. 

The Anglo-German understanding, for which I, like 
the Premier, hoped and worked, proved unattainable. 
But in the Anglo-German conflict that could not be 
avoided, Britain is armed with all the resources of a 
wealthy, industrious and ingenious people. Those 
arms are manned by a race of matchless devotion and 
courage. 

With the victory of those arms will come the new 
opportunity to make it possible for a// people to combine 
in their efforts to apply constructively all the arts that 
must for the time being find their use in war. May it 
be soon. But be it soon or late, that victory must be 
attained. 

The forces against which I warned the people of 
Britain and France over six years ago have ravaged 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Finland. 

The dastardly assault on the Finns by Russia, a ruth- 
less attack on an industrious and unprovocative people, 
is a crime against civilisation. 

In pursuing our war against aggressive Germany we 
pursue a war against the principle of brute force in- 
humanly used and in defence of all that is right, just 
and humane. 

If Germany and Russia have reverted to barbarism, 
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let us see to it that, whatever terms of peace are made, 
Britain will in future always be strong enough to 
prevent such reversions in future years. 

If we do that, the lessons of the past six years will 
not have been wasted. 
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